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Preface 


The purpose of this work is to give a practical 
explanation of the spiritual exercise called Particular 
Examen. The exercise, as it is ordinarily made, is 
considered; each type of predominant fault is studied; 
the effect of each on work, recreation, study and 
prayer is shown; remedies are suggested; and the 
practice of certain virtues proposed. 


The idea emphasized is that character develop- 
ment should be spiritual: a getting rid of faults com- 
mon to work, recreation, study, and prayer; a growth 
in virtue through these same daily concerns; a prog- 
ress toward salvation through holiness. 


And should not our work and recreation and 
study be just as much a part of our spiritual life as 
our prayers and rule-keeping? Should not all things 
tend to the glory of God, our own perfection, and 
the salvation of others? 
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Cuapter I 


The Reading of the New Testament 


Pes EXAMEN begins ordinarily with the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Jesus, living in Mary, come and live in Thy servants, by 
the spirit of Thy holiness, by the fulness of Thy power, by the 
perfection of Thy ways, by the truth of Thy virtues, and by 
the communication of Thy mysteries. Triumph over all enemies 
by Thy spirit for the glory of the Father. Amen, 


There follows immediately this short prayer of 
St. Ephrem: 


O Lord Jesus, open the eyes and ears of my heart, that I 
may understand Thy oracles and perform Thy holy will. 


A chapter, or portion of a chapter, of the New 
Testament is then read: first, to help us to increase 
in knowledge and love of our faith; secondly, to help 
us to know our Lord better and love Him more ar- 
dently; thirdly, to help us to serve God more and 
more faithfully; fourthly, to help us to aid others in 
a spiritual way. 

First, to read the Bible is to grow in knowledge 
and love of our faith. The Bible is the word of God. 
It is one rule of faith, the other being the infallible 
teacher—the Church; they are not separated as 
rules of faith; they are one. Now it is true that we 
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have been taught what the Bible teaches: in cate- 
chism, in sermons, in conferences, through monition 
and spiritual direction, by counsel in confession. No 
one could hope through a sermon or two to receive 
and understand all that the Church teaches, neither 
should one expect through one or a few readings of 
the Bible to receive and understand all that it teaches. 
The reading of it with prudent guidance should ever 
be helpful. 


Secondly, to read the Bible is to grow in knowl- 
edge and love of our Lord, whose life and works the 
New Testament describes. We follow Him from His 
birth to His Ascension, All along the way we listen 
to what He teaches and we believe. From the very 
start we acclaim: “Indeed, Thou art the Son of 
God!” We believe all that He teaches about right 
and wrong, sin and virtue, about His mission: His 
life and works and death and Resurrection and As- 
cension. Our faith is increased; our knowledge of that 
faith expands; our love for it develops. The spirit of 
it falls upon us, as the mantle of Elias fell on Eliseus, 
and we cannot help loving Him who is responsible 
for that spirit. 


Thirdly, to read the Bible is to be anxious to copy 
our Lord, our Exemplar, our perfect and Divine 
Model. Who studies Him with eyes of faith is urged 
to love Him. Who loves Him will feel more impelled 
to read about Him. The spirit of His presence enters 
our hearts. We strive to catch something of the 
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goodness that was His. We year to think as He 
thought, to speak as He spoke, to act as He acted. 
In our human and limited way we endeavor to prac- 
tice His perfection. 

Fourthly, to read the Bible is to use an efficacious 
means of developing ourselves so that we may help 
others in a spiritual way. We are to teach others. In 
teaching them we are giving what the Bible teaches 
as explained by the Church. Consequently, the better 
we know our faith, the more we know and love our 
Lord, the more we strive to copy Him, all the more 
shall we help others to salvation through goodness. 


For such reasons we should read the Bible or listen 
with strict and humble and docile attention when we 
hear it read. We should try to acquire its spirit even 
by memorizing word for word the truths it unfolds. 
Then will the word of God be in our minds and ever 
ready for use. Thus we shall think of the glory of 
God, our own sanctification, and the salvation of our 
neighbor. 


Cuapter II 


The Manner of Making the Examen 


Ais TO THE MANNER of proceeding in this Examen, 
the five following acts, or other similar ones, should 
be made, corresponding to the five wounds of Jesus 
Crucified. If the exercise is made alone, one wound 
may be kissed at each point. 


The five wounds and corresponding acts are as 
follows: WOUND OF THE RIGHT HAND—Let us return 
thanks to God for His benefits; wouND OF THE LEFT 
HAND—Let us beg of God the light necessary to know 
our faults; WOUND OF THE RIGHT FooT—Let us ex- 
amine our consciences; WOUND OF THE LEFT FOOT— 
Let us beg pardon for our sins; WOUND OF THE HEART 
oF yesus—Let us renew our morning resolutions. 


When making an act, we should look at the 
wound mentioned. The following prayers from the 
Missal may be helpful in giving the proper spirit of 
mind and unction of heart: 


O God, who, by the Passion of Thine only begotten Son, 
and by the blood shed through His five most sacred wounds, 
hast raised up mankind, lost because of sin; grant, we beseech 
Thee, that we, who on earth adore the wounds our Saviour 
received, may in Heaven rejoice in the glory He, at the price 
of His precious blood, hath brought to us. 
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O Lord, may we find favor in the sight of Thy Divine 
Majesty, for we lay before Thee the very price paid for our 
ransom, the five wounds of Thine only begotten Son. 

We beseech Thee, Lord, that we, who on this day devoutly 
do honor to the sacred wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ, may 
henceforth by the fervor of our life show forth that we bear 
those same wounds in our hearts. 


Of course, other prayers may be used to obtain 
the proper spirit of mind and unction of heart. Any 
memorized prayer, such as the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, etc., may be used profitably. Nevertheless, we 
should bear in mind to speak to God in our own 
way, with our own words. “And it shall come to 
pass, that before they call, I will hear; as they are 
yet speaking, I will hear”; “The Lord . . . shall 


say, Here I am.” 


Cuapter III 


Thanksgiving 


WOUND OF THE RIGHT HAND. 
(Let us return thanks to God for His benefits.) 


I adore Thee, O my God, and give Thee thanks for all 
Thy benefits, and especially for those Thou hast bestowed 
upon me this day. 

As a token of gratitude, I offer Thee the merits of Jesus 
Christ, my Saviour, and the Most Precious Blood which flowed 
from His right hand on the Cross. 


Go IS GOODNESS ITsELF. As the sun sends forth 
rays of heat, as a flower gives its perfume, as love 
tends to diffuse itself, so does the goodness of God 
go forth from Him to fall as He designs. To crown 
His work of creation God said: “Let us make man to 
our own image and likeness.” “And God saw all the 
things that He had made, and they were very good.” 

Having imparted His goodness, God would pre- 
serve it and teach man its value by repeated acts. As 
a consequence, He chose a people from whom the 
Saviour would come. To that nation He gave favor 
on favor; grace upon grace; mercy crowned all. 
Through long years He was kind to His promised 
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race, though they walked in sin and ingratitude. 
They had strayed far from Him, when He gave 
Jesus, “the gift of God,” for “God so loved the world 
as to give His only begotten Son.” As Father Faber 
has well said, ““Man’s imagination can fly far and 
picture the wildest pictures to itself, dream the most 
marvelous dreams, and conceive the most improbable 
combinations; still it could not picture to itself a 
greater, a more wonderful, a more various, a more 
perfect love than the goodness of God shown through 
the Incarnation.” 


Our Lord went about doing good. His every act 
drew on His goodness. He was the Good Samaritan 
and the Good Shepherd; the protector of little chil- 
dren and friend of the poor; the health of the body 
and the refuge of sinners; who touched and they 
were healed; who spoke and they were forgiven; 
“who stooped very low: to the most sin-degraded, 
the most sin-stained, to those whom sin had trodden 
in the very mire, but stooped with pity to raise 
them.” How he gave of His goodness! He did not 
spare; He gave profusely and to all: to the good, to 
the unworthy, nay more, to the ungrateful and even 
to the unwilling. He was “emptied of His glory”; 
“He was offered because it was His own will”; He 
was redeeming the world. He was redeeming me. 
“He has loved me and given Himself for me.” 


To read about the goodness of God, to hear about 
it, to meditate for years upon it, would give only a 
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slight idea of its greatness. God has never done but 
good, and that in an overwhelming manner. Doing 
good is His very life. There is not a day, not a mo- 
ment, in which man does not receive blessings. 
Every day God bestows grace on grace, “calling man 
from evil to good, guarding him from sin, and if he 
has sinned, cleansing him and aiding him to sin no 
more.” Every day brings a fresh array of God’s 
favors. Work and study and recreation and prayer 
tell of the goodness of God, so that if our hearts were 
silent, the very stones would cry out: “Indeed the 
Lord is good, and of His goodness there is no end!” 


How good God is to each one of us! “Consider 
the number and greatness of the benefits you have 
received: your perseverance in your vocation; the 
means furnished by God to enable you to attain the 
object of this high vocation; the daily exercises of 
piety; the frequent attendance of the Sacraments; the 
unceasing vigilance of your superiors and the example 
of your brethren. Add to all this the interior graces, 
good motions, holy inspirations, which deter from 
evil and urge to what is good; preservation from 
grave faults and from venial sins deliberately com- 
mitted; the increasing ease which you find in tri- 
umphing over the obstacles which present themselves; 
your ever greater attachment to your vocation; your 
progress in your studies; your success in your func- 
tions and employments; above all, the particular 
Providence which watches over your bodily wants, 
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your health:” Cannot all of us say, “Oh, it is most 
true that the Lord is good, that His mercy endureth 
forever!” “O my soul, bless the Lord, and never for- 
get His benefits.” 


The following prayers may help us to express 
our gratitude: 


Thanksgiving for All Graces 

I give Thee thanks, Almighty God, for all Thy benefits, 
and especially for those Thou hast bestowed upon me this day. 
Lord, I want to be truly grateful for all the graces Thou hast 
given me to keep me well, to aid me in my studies, to help me 
keep the rules, and to be ever faithful to my vocation. Do Thou 
unceasingly watch over me, so that I may ever be under Thy 
protection. 

O God, of whose mercies there is no number, and of whose 
goodness the treasure is infinite; we render thanks to Thy most 
gracious Majesty for the gifts Thou hast bestowed upon us; 
evermore beseeching Thy clemency that, as Thou grantest the 
petition of them that seek Thee, Thou never forsake them, but 
prepare them for the reward to come. 


Thanksgiving for Spiritual Favors 
I thank Thee, Lord, for all the spiritual favors Thou hast 
given me. I thank Thee for the graces that enable me to 
overcome the temptations that seek to prevent me from study- 
ing as I ought. May Thy grace ever urge me to be faithful 
to my studies, so that I may persevere in my vocation. 


Thanksgiving for Temporal Favors 


I thank Thee, Lord, for all the temporal favors Thou hast 
granted me. May Thy grace keep me well, preserve me from 
harm, and enable me to live my vocation. 
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Other prayers from one’s own heart should be 
added. Speak to God in your own words; tell Him 
about your spiritual life, your studies, your recrea- 
tion,—whatever should be said in gratitude to an all- 
loving Father. Thank Him unceasingly for all the 
spiritual and temporal favors He has given you. We 
should learn to appreciate deeply the favors God has 
granted to us, to our families, our friends, our com- 
munity. And what better way of expressing our 
thanks than by the goodness of our lives. “If you 
love Me, keep my commandments.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Petition 


WOUND OF THE LEFT HAND. 
(Let us beg of God the light necessary to know our faults.) 


© God of my heart! I beseech Thee, through the Precious 
Blood that flowed for us from the wound of the left hand of 
Thy Son, to grant me the grace of knowing, detesting, and 
correcting my faults, that on the day of judgment Thy angels 
may place me, not on the left, but on the right hand of the 
Supreme Judge. 


4 Be Hoty Guost ts Gop, the third person of the 
Blessed Trinity, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son from all eternity, and equal to them in all things. 
As we commonly assign the work of creation to the 
Father and the Redemption to the Son, so we assign 
the work of sanctification to the Holy Ghost. 


The Church is the mystical body of Christ. The 
Holy Ghost is the soul of that body: directing, guid- 
ing, and sanctifying. Through the Holy Ghost the 
Church on the first Pentecost Sunday had its perfect 
fulness. “It received supernatural and divine powers; 
it became a true voice, a light, a teacher of the 
world.” It partook of the impress of the Spirit of 
Truth and Love, who would abide with it forever. 
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“Tt is one, because He is one; it is holy, because He is 
holy; infallible, because He is the light of the truth.” 


The Holy Ghost dwells in the individual soul. 
“Know you not, that you are the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” “Or know 
you not; that your members are the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, who is in you?” He teaches, inspires, 
and counsels. He brings the grace of the Sacraments. 
He is the sweet comfort of prayer. He is present 
with sorrow unto penance or joy unto life everlasting. 
When hope was weak, He imparted His strength; 
when grace was inactive, He gave it new life; when 
charity was cold, He poured grace into the soul and 
all was regenerated. “Keep the good things com- 
mitted to thy trust by the Holy Ghost.” 


Would you have wisdom, ask the Holy Ghost for 
it; would you have understanding, seek it from the 
Holy Ghost; pray to the Holy Ghost for counsel, for- 
titude, knowledge, piety, and fear of the Lord. You 
can readily see how you would develop if you had 
those gifts. Have you thought of begging for them? 
Has your prayer been constant, humble, confidently 
persevering? If you have asked, you must have re- 
ceived some of the fruits of these gifts: charity, joy, 
peace, patience, benignity, goodness, mildness, fidelity, 
modesty, continence, chastity. 


WE MUST KNOW OUR FAULTS 
It is obvious that, unless we know our faults, we 
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cannot detest them and consequently cannot correct 
them. A study of self very often reveals that self-love 
has clouded our view, hiding in deceit those faults 
which are so apparent to those about us and so open 
to God. No doubt our spiritual director has helped 
us to see ourselves as we really are; our superior more 
than likely has come to our assistance; sermons and 
conferences and spiritual readings have shed new 
light on the actual state of our souls. But if such 
knowledge is to be truly useful as a means of im- 
provement, we should be on the alert not to fall into 
new faults while we are fighting the old ones. 


Prayers for Light 


O God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, enlighten my mind, 
that I may know what I have to do or to omit in order that 
I may procure Thy glory, my own sanctification and the 
salvation of others. 


O my God, from the depths of my misery I dare to raise 
my voice in supplication to the throne of Thine infinite mercy; 
may Thy heart, O my God, be open to my prayer! I beseech 
Thee that I may know myself, Deign to manifest Thyself to 
me, that I may know myself as Thou knowest me; that I may 
see all the sins that I have committed and the good that I have 
left undone, 


O Holy Spirit, source of light, dissipate the darkness that 
blinds me; enlighten my mind that I may know my faults as 
I shall know them when I shall appear before my Judge to 
give an account of myself. 


O Mary, refuge of sinners, obtain for me the grace to know 
myself as thy Divine Son knows me. Good St. Joseph, pray 
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for me, that I may know what I ought to do and so earnestly 
strive in all my actions to do what is right. 


REASONS FOR DETESTING OUR FAULTS 


Our faults, sins, and imperfections offend God. 
Surely we who are following a supernatural vocation 
should not be satisfied with the mere keeping from 
serious or even light sin. We ought to be concerned 
about those small things of daily life which, if neg- 
lected, mean imperfection and very often many im- 
perfections. We would not think of offering serious 
offense to a friend; nor would we give slight offense 
continually. How much more anxious should we be 
not to offend God even in a slight way. 


Moreover, our faults keep us from following our 
vocation as we ought. They hold us back from per- 
fection and the will to strive for it. Mediocrity and 
carelessness are signs of failure. Spiritually we should 
want, and desire with a great desire, to be holy. We 
may not and certainly will not reach the perfection 
of our Lord, but we can set our hearts on doing our 
best, and God does not ask for more. To say and to 
think and to feel sorry for our sins and imperfections, 
that is, to detest them, is the one way to higher 
things, is the one means to make our wills strong with 
earnest effort in the correction of our wrong-doing. 


It is surely true that our faults are not the only 
source of our own unhappiness, but are also the fre- 
quent cause of the unhappiness of others. Look over 
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your past life; let your conscience bear witness; let 
your sins testify. Has not sin been the source of 
worry, remorse, regret, sorrow? For “by what things 
a man sinneth, by the same also is he tormented.” 
Have you not wished that you had not committed a 
certain wrong? Have you not yearned to begin anew, 
so that by avoiding sins you might retain that peace 
of mind, that serenity of heart which comes from a 
good conscience; “the justice of the upright shall 
make his way prosperous.” Has not your unhappiness 
affected others? Can you not see that your anger, 
your uncharitableness, your disobedience, your un- 
kindness, and your harsh criticism have disturbed the 
peace of those about you? What more evident than 
the fact that sin does cause unhappiness! 


Prayers for Detestation of Sin 


O God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, give me the grace 
to detest my sins as Thou dost detest them. Make me see that 
my sins and imperfections offend Thee, that they keep me 
from striving for perfection, that they are the cause of unhap- 
piness to myself and to others, Fill my heart with sorrow for 
sin, so that I may never sin again. 


O Holy Spirit, soften my heart, that I may detest my sins 
as I will on judgment day, which is so terrible even for the 
innocent soul. 


O Mary, Mother of God, and my mother pray for a poor 
sinner who places all his confidence in thee. St. Joseph, listen 
to my prayer. All ye Saints of Paradise, help me to detest my 
sins and imperfections. 
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CORRECTION OF OUR FAULTS 


When we know and detest our faults, we set 
about to correct them. We may not, and undoubt- 
edly will not, get rid of all of them at once, but we 
can be free from all of them through constant and 
continued perseverance. Now the Particular Examen 
is the spiritual means of working against our faults; 
being a daily exercise, it helps us to determine our 
progress from day to day. Such improvement, even 
though it be little by little, must reach to great spir- 
itual success. 


Prayers to Correct Our Faults 


O God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, enlighten my mind, 
that I may know what I have to do or to omit in order to 
procure Thy glory, my own perfection, and the salvation of 
others. Move my will, that I may efficaciously desire to perform 
my duties this day. 


O my God, Thou dost wish to recall me from my erring 
ways, to vanquish my repugnance to Thy holy law, to rouse 
me from my indifference, to enlighten my ignorance, to raise 
me up after many falls, to give me all I ask, to help me 
correct my faults. 


O my God, who hast doomed all men to die, but hast con- 
cealed from all the hour of death, grant that I may pass all 
my days in the practice of holiness and justice, and that I may 
deserve to quit this world in the peace of a good conscience 
and in the embrace of Thy love; through Christ our Lord. 
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Examination of Conscience 


WOUND OF THE RIGHT FOOT 
(Let us examine our consciences.) 

O Lord, how far I have strayed from the path of perfection 
traced out by the Blood of Jesus Christ! How many faults I 
have committed this day! 


A PARTICULAR examination of conscience differs 
from a general examination. The latter embraces all 
the sins and imperfections committed during a certain 
period, such as from night prayer to night prayer, or 
from one confession to another. The particular exam- 
ination concerns only one subject, and that subject de- 
pends on the individual. It covers a short period of 
time — from one Examen to the next. 


1 


The subject of the Particular Examen is one’s 
predominant passion, that is, as it is more commonly 
called, the predominant fault. A predominant fault 
is that fault which brings forth one’s ordinary temp- 
tations, or that into which one is prone to fall, or into 
which one has fallen most frequently in the past. 
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A predominant fault tries to be a master; and 
“no man can serve two masters,” if they are in oppo- 
sition. Yet there are many who have attempted to 
follow two masters and give service to both. There 
are those who have the wrong master. They serve 
him with diligent devotion. They fix their attention 
on some special object and seek it with a zeal that 
will not be denied. That object is very often the 
acquisition of riches. At the start of such conquest, 
no doubt there was the idea of being faithful to reli- 
gious things and hence to God, but as the thought of 
riches became more and more absorbing, God was 
more and more lost sight of, and wealth became the 
master, and almost the sole one. Now there need not 
be anything wrong in acquiring money. In fact it is 
reasonable for those in the world to seek the ordinary 
comforts of life and to use means that will assure 
peace of mind for future comforts. But it is decidedly 
wrong to allow wealth to become too fixed a deter- 
mination. “What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

Wealth is a tyrannical master. Honors can also 
be. Men of the world have been known to fly wealth 
for honors. Money has not a mastering appeal for 
some; honors have. Soldiers have foolishly risked 
death for vain reasons; politicians have thrown away 
reputations; generals have sacrificed men; statesmen 
have been malicious liars and stolen the rights of 
others. Examples could be multiplied to show that 
men do set their hearts on honors. 
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For others the wrong master is liberty, ease, love 
of pleasure. Liberty is really a tyrant. Some men 
think what they please; they do what they wish; they 
are a law unto themselves; they are not subject to 
higher powers; they sin freely. For others ease is a 
master; they are without zeal; they refuse to accept 
the ordinary responsibilities of every-day life; all 
things are measured for them by the amount of effort 
they do not have to put into things. Still others follow 
pleasure, as a master; there is for them but onc 
thought and that is— pleasure. How eagerly they 
seek it; how many sacrifices they make to attain it 
and walk in its deceiving company; how their hearts 
are centered in passing enjoyment! 


There are cases, and all too many cases, where 
wealth or honors, ease or pleasure, or all of them 
have been the master. Yet the more common tempta- 
tion is divided service of two masters who are in 
opposition. Such service means trying to work for 
both of them at the same time and giving undue 
cult to the wrong one. There are reasonable limits 
to everything, and it is only when those limits are 
crossed that fault or sin arises, for going beyond the 
proper bounds signifies that the Master, who should 
be served, is being neglected. 


Now have not all of us tried to serve two masters? 
There are so many small ways that we can give and 
actually have given divided service. The ordinary 
affairs of daily life offer many occasions, and we must 
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make a choice. Here is one who resolves to practice 
recollection. He sees the necessity of it and perhaps 
even its true value. He begins in the morning with 
prayers for rising; he continues the day with ejacu- 
latory prayers or thinks of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament; to some extent he realizes God’s presence 
everywhere. When night comes, what would an 
examination of conscience reveal? Would it manifest 
a day that was given as perfectly as possible to recol- 
lection? Would it show a lack of zealous attention 
and fervor? Would there have been moments of lost 
opportunity? The service of the true Master should 
be made an all-absorbing duty. 

Consider how many try to serve two masters in 
the way that they practice obedience! They are not 
rebellious; they simply do not work for the One Mas- 
ter perfectly. Sometimes it is a cheerful obedience 
that is lacking; at other times, an entire, or a prompt 
obedience; but most often a supernatural surrender of 
the will is wanting. The ideal would be to have all 
obey perfectly in all things and in every detail; but 
we are human and therefore fall occasionally. Still 
our motive can be very high; we can try to obey in 
all things as we would our Lord; we can work for 
Him personally. The loss of that presence of our 
Lord, the failure to think that we are doing some- 
thing for Him, the lack of realization that we disobey 
Him when we do wrong, mean that we are not carry- 
ing our obedience to a spiritual plane which denotes 
steady and persevering progress. 
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Could not the true Master be served with a more 
perfect spirit of mortification? The eyes are prone to 
be curious and inconstantly wander; they can be given 
fully to God. The ears are willing to listen to dis- 
tracting things, to that which pleases the senses, and 
even to that which means imperfection and sin. The 
tongue is so ready not to take heed of its ways, and 
so unready at times, if not frequently, to pray with the 
fervent attention it should. The mind needs to be 
brought into subjection. We can be satisfied with im- 
perfect mortification; we can be partially unwilling 
to strive for better things. We can serve two masters. 


Now what is true of obedience, or recollection, or 
mortification, can also be true of other virtues. Some 
hate sin and avoid it; others hate sin and avoid it, but 
not with fulness of purpose. Still others hate imper- 
fection and seek to avoid it altogether; and there are 
those who hate imperfection, yet do not avoid it with 
a resolute effort. So for meekness, charity, patience, 
humility, any virtue. Many love God to some extent; 
they resolve to do all to please Him, to love Him as 
He should be loved, and then they leave something 
wanting through their own fault. There are numerous 
choice souls close to God who need little to make 
them perfect in the service of the Master. 

Ask yourself the question: “‘Is there any one virtue 
that I practice perfectly?” Think of the joy of giving 
the perfect practice of a virtue to God! Think of the 
intense happiness of living one day in the perfect 
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service of God! Think of the deep satisfaction of liv- 
ing one perfect week for God! Then try to imagine 
the constant and sweet delight of working persever- 
ingly. Such is the ideal. No one should be unwilling 
to strive for it, even though the realization never 
takes place. Perfection may not be reached, but the 
heart and courage to work for it are not wanting. 


Those who seek wealth set their minds on acquir- 
ing it with such affection and go after it with such 
zeal that they forget all else. Those who want honors 
labor with an effort that is untiring and unbounded. 
Their service is wrong and woefully wrong, of course, 
yet they are not to be denied and they surmount all 
possible obstacles. Such zeal and such effort are more 
worthy of the true Master. Saul, the Jew, labored for 
things that required zeal and effort; Paul, the Chris- 
tian, worked with the same zeal and effort. We can 
change to higher things with the help of grace. 


How good have we been so far? Can we improve? 
Have we been far from perfection? Not so far? 
Close? What matters the distance! God is always 
present with grace. If we have been far from perfect 
service of the Master, then it will be easy for us to 
see things to be done. There must be courage. There 
were three falls on the way to Calvary; our Lord had 
a purpose in reaching it, and He died there. If we 
haye not been so far from better things, we can still 
see more to do; our Lord was dying on Calvary for 
sin, yet He saw our need of a mother, and He gave 
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His Mother to us. He also forgave the Good Thief. 
Are we close to perfect service to the Master? Then 
we can understand what St. Francis of Assisi meant 
when he said: “Now let us begin to love Jesus Christ 
a little.’ Though we be rich or poor in a spiritual 
way, we can try, and try hard, and keep on trying to 
give our complete service to the one true Master. 


2 


As there is no better way of overcoming a pre- 
dominant fault than by the practice of the virtue 
opposed to it, each one should seek to learn the de- 
tailed ways in which a predominant fault may arise 
and the various degrees of the opposite virtue. To set 
one’s mind on the avoidance of something wrong, to 
be resolved to correct it, and to be perseveringly 
zealous in fighting against it, will mean decided suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, far greater fruits will be obtained 
by the practice of virtue, especially of that virtue op- 
posed to the wrong committed. 


3 


Another way to overcome a predominant fault is 
to practice one’s strongest virtue, or, as it is more 
commonly termed, one’s virtue of predilection. Look 
at the lives of the Saints and you will find that one 
Saint is noted for his humility, another for his pov- 
erty, a third for his meekness, a fourth for his intense 
love of God. The Saints did not neglect any virtue; 
they simply had one that was the central strength of 
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character. Each of us has a virtue of predilection; a 
little self-study should reveal it; daily practice makes 
it grow; other virtues have to develop with it. 


4 


A further way of overcoming one’s predominant 
fault is fidelity to the practice of the presence of God, 
which, as St. Francis de Sales says, “is one of the 
surest means of making progress in the spiritual life.” 
No one practiced the presence of God as perfectly 
as the Blessed Virgin. 


The Blessed Virgin had a vocation. God had 
determined that vocation, and He prepared her for 
the dignity and responsibility of it through her Im- 
maculate Conception and fulness of grace. And she, 
without knowing her vocation, until the Angel Gabriel 
announced it to her, prepared herself. She was prac- 
ticing virtue perfectly; there was no detail of her 
daily life that could be more holy. So her progress 
in virtue was not the advancement of the ordinary 
soul—a growth from sin to virtue; hers was always 
a growth in virtue. She was advancing in holiness 
by making all of her virtues more intense. She 
was living as perfectly as any creature could pos- 
sibly live; she was as worthy to be the Mother of 
God as any creature could possibly be. Grace and 
her own cooperation were preparing her for her 
vocation. 


The Blessed Virgin, before she knew her vocation, 
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lived perfectly for God. During those years she grew 
more lovely in goodness. Her virtuous charm un- 
doubtedly exerted a strong influence on others. She 
had companions who were made better by her pres- 
ence. She had friends who must have marvelled and 
rejoiced at her fineness of character. In particular 
her father and mother gloried in their child of God. 
Consequently, by the very fact that she was known, 
she was an influence for good. She did not think of 
bad example; she did not have to think about it. 
Perhaps she did not think of good example, either, for 
those who try to live, as she did, in perfection, need 
not ponder on the responsibility of good example. 
She was doing for the world that which is so highly 
spiritual and so deeply charitable —living in such 
holiness as to draw others to God. 


She was also saving and sanctifying souls by a life 
of contemplation. Her days were spent in prayer. 
All she did was pray, for she offered all to God and 
performed all as befits such an intention. Without 
actually being in religion, she was a religious. She 
lived in the presence of God; her recollection was 
habitual; she supernaturalized every detail of her 
daily life. Trying distractions, created by daily cares, 
could not gain control over a will made perfect by 
grace. Spiritual dryness could not make arid a soul 
burning with supernatural fervor. She lived in perfect 
prayer. And yet, surely, she did not keep those 
prayers for herself. She was not spiritually selfish. 
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She prayed for those things dear to the heart of God 
—the conversion of the world and the salvation of 
souls. She prayed for that interest close to the hearts 
of the Jews, the Messias. She wanted that Promised 
One to come; she thought it; she yearned for it. It 
was her prayerful thought. 


Then one day an angel tells her that she will be 
the Mother of God. Her call has come; her vocation 
is made known. Her practice of the presence of God 
is to become a reality, She thinks of that great fact 
to be; she meditates on the coming of the Messias; it 
is her sole thought; how could she think of aught else 
but the Infinite to be? God’s actual presence will 
make her more intensely perfect; all her virtues will 
receive a new lustre. 


A mother’s love for her child is without doubt as 
fine an expression of God’s love for His children as 
we know. The love of the Blessed Mother for her child 
is the perfect mother-love. She watched Him grow 
and she grew in love of Him. Perhaps she did not 
need a Mount Thabor to understand His divinity 
and to have it always present. Be that as it may, she 
was close to Him; her home was His tabernacle; for 
thirty years she lived in the actual presence of God. 
She saw God; she loved God; she had the supreme 
happiness and constant joy of a perfect creature 
loving God perfectly. 

From Cana to Calvary the Blessed Virgin was 
certainly away from her Son. Not often in the gospel 
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story is her presence near Him mentioned. Once 
the crowd told Jesus that His mother and brethren 
were present. Yet we know that Christ was in 
Galilee and the Blessed Virgin must have been there. 
Undoubtedly she went down to Jerusalem for the 
prescribed feasts at which He, too, was present. But 
for the most part they were separate. Once again, 
then, her practice of the presence of God is in spirit. 
Now that recollection must have been centered 
around the great fact to be accomplished — the Re- 
demption. That was dear to her heart as to her 
Son’s; and though she saw, as He did, the sorrow of 
Calvary, she knew also of the glory and joy of the 
Resurrection. She realized that sin was to have a 
Victim, and more than ever she understood the in- 
gratitude, the offense of sin to God. She thought of 
the humiliation of the cross, the obedience, the mor- 
tification of her Son’s death, but she valued all in 
what was to be done — the world redeemed. 


The days from the Resurrection to the Ascension 
of Christ were certainly days of joy to the Blessed 
Virgin, and that joy did not cease when her Son 
ascended into Heaven. In fact, her happiness must 
have continually increased, for the Blessed Virgin as 
no other creature enjoyed the full fruits of Com- 
munion. Hers was the great joy and delicious peace 
of the Sacrament. Hers was a perfect union with 
God. And it would not be surprising if those who 
came under her influence also came under the spell 
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of that hidden presence. Many surely found that the 
Mother did lead to the Son, that to know the Mother 
was to know the Son, that to speak to the Mother 
was akin to speaking to God, that there was an inter- 
cession between them, that already the Son was dis- 
pensing His gifts through His Mother. 


Then once more the presence of God becomes 
actual to her — she is taken to Heaven to live in the 
presence of God for others, using her influence for 
others, interceding for others. We do not know what 
good the Blessed Virgin did for others in her own 
day, nor do we dare to imagine the good she has done 
for others since her Assumption. Think of the millions 
who are daily invoking her aid; then try to imagine 
the millions on millions that have invoked her aid in 
the past. The imagination could run riot and yet 
would not truly estimate what the Blessed Virgin has 
done for the world, for God has given her something 
of His power, and no one can hope to realize the 
goodness of God. 


Would that we followed the Blessed Virgin in 
practicing recollection! There is no doubt that hers 
was perfect. We have much to do in making ours 
perfect, but have we consistently tried to practice the 
presence of God? We have at our command ejacu- 
latory prayers, acts of faith or any other virtue, spir- 
itual communions or spiritual visits, meditating on the 
Blessed Sacrament of God. Furthermore we can live 
in God’s presence by having the proper spirit for our 
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work, or study, or play, or prayers; we can live in the 
presence of God by making all things prayer, by 
doing the best we can in everything we do. We can 
think and speak and act as though we were actually 
in the very presence of God. 
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Pride as a Predominant Fault 


Des RIGHT UNDERSTANDING of things is a necessary 
step in the way of perfection. The hunger and thirst 
after justice — after improvement — needs direction; 
the beginning of wisdom — the yearning and will to 
be holy — must be orderly; the growth in the knowl- 
edge and love of God —the giving of the mind and 
heart to God — have marks that show the way. To 
follow these there must be a thought of spiritual 
need, a meditation on what has been acquired, a look- 
ing backward on the reasons and causes of failure or 
success, a searching anew for the means to avoid the 
mistakes of the past, while new courage, fresh resolve, 
and reborn yearning urge the soul to ascend the 
mountain tops where perfection waits. 


What should be kept in mind in seeking improve- 
ment? What are those things that mean betterment? 
The answer must not be hazy; it should not be gen- 
eral; it has to be particular — something that con- 
cerns the daily life, our daily spiritual growth, an 
habitual effort to make perfect the small actions of 
each day. The little-by-little fall must have a con- 
trary little-by-little rise. So each day in the things to 
be done there are means of not merely being good, 
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but becoming holy, of reaching great heights of holi- 
ness. There are many small actions each day that 
can be made holy and pleasing to God by purity of in- 
tention, by supernaturalizing them, by offering them 
as clean holocausts to God. Moreover, as these un- 
limited small actions are kept from imperfection, 
there arises a growing desire, an intense longing, to 
work harder and holier: so that orderly satisfaction 
arises from performing all daily tasks not merely well, 
but perfectly. 

When you look at the life of the Blessed Virgin, 
what is it that strikes you as being her chief perfec- 
tion. Surely, “He that is mighty has done great 
things.” She has been preserved immaculate. Her 
soul has been adorned with grace. She was to be 
the Mother of God, a morally infinite dignity. She 
was to stand in a special relation, unequalled and 
extraordinary, with the Trinity, and she was humble. 
Mary kept perfect the gifts God gave her; she labored 
incessantly to return her talents; hers was a liberal 
and complete offering of self. She made a perfect 
return to God. See the humble poverty of a Bethle- 
hem; reverence the humble obedience of the flight 
into Egypt; love Mary sorrowing at the foot of the 
cross. But Mary, the ideal, the perfect, was nowhere 
so powerfully manifested as in the hidden life at 
Nazareth with God. Who shall describe the interior 
of that Mother all fair, that Mother of grace, in 
whom was found no stain? Who shall tell of the 
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greatness of her love, the intensity of her prayer, 
whose life was an interior copy of her Boy? Yet she 
did not receive the plaudits of that every-day world 
that looked for the Mother of God in wealth and 
splendor; she was not distinguished in the eyes of the 
world for any great, heroic deeds, for no one was 
looking for heroism in the lesser things of every-day 
life; still she was leading a life of perfection by mak- 
ing the little acts of daily life the training ground of 
character. There was a constant effort to strengthen 
and humble the lesser things of life — things of little 
importance in themselves, yet the very foundation 
of perfection. 


In the little things of daily life, then, two great 
spiritual forces come into play — avoidance of wrong 
and increase’ in virtue. Separately and distinctly, 
good results may be obtained from these; united, 
great results must be had. Small actions mean small 
faults or sins, or small virtues. The petty fault, the 
frivolous fault, the silly fault passes and the humble 
virtue grows if one be in earnest. The soul may not 
and more than likely will never be wholly free from 
the slight spiritual stain, but the day soon comes 
when it advances rapidly and even consciously by 
the gradual destruction of imperfections and the 
actual acquirement of certain virtues. 


The life of Christ clearly shows the great virtues 
necessary for holiness. His life was an act of humility 
—His Father’s work must be done; and Bethlehem 
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was its first-fruits: a God born of an humble Virgin 
in a stable. The hidden life at Nazareth bespeaks 
humility. Every circumstance of His life in public 
suggests it. It was the virtue He dearly loved and 
praised, taught and practiced from Bethlehem to His 
death on the cross. “He was emptied of His glory,” 
“humbling Himself” unto death. “To the Jews in- 
deed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles fool- 
ishness, but to us, who are called, the power, the 
wisdom, the glory of God.” The Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints took Him as their Great Exemplar and 
sought to be like Him. The example, therefore, is 
divine and human; consequently, no mistake can pos- 
sibly be made by seeking to form the soul with the 
spiritual character of the virtue thus manifested. 


Humility has often been said to be the one virtue 
necessary for the attaining of others. It is certain no 
soul is going to reach any degree of holiness without 
it, for it— the truth about spiritual life and the im- 
portance of daily right living —directs all to God 
and inclines the will to act conformably. God, all; 
self, nothing: therein is the dependence of the crea- 
ture acknowledged. God, the Giver of all, to whom 
all is due; self, the despised servant, who has nothing 
that has not been received. Hence, all actions are to 
be referred to God; the soul works for God, not for 
self, not for the esteem of others. Intention is con- 
stantly alive and active in directing that everything 
be offered for the honor and glory of God. Pride 
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would overrun the true order by making self a pre- 
dominant master, the god for whom ordinary actions 
are performed. Pride would have the soul take glory 
to itself or think of the esteem of creatures; that is 
why pride is the source of wrong in many ordinary 
actions — the slight irreverence, the lack of meekness, 
the wilful uncharitableness, the vain glory without 
number, the distracted, self-centered prayer. On the 
other hand, if the work of the day is directed by hu- 
mility, the self-esteem and desire for praise of crea- 
tures, so conducive to wrong, will vanish; in their 
place will come the honest conviction that all is 
vanity except working for God even to the smallest 
detail. 

Walk humbly before God. Let all things be per- 
meated by humility. Return the given talents to their 
proper source. Seek to be directed in all things by 
this all-important virtue. Sanctify, do not mar or 
destroy, the lesser things. Pray that you may be 
faithful in offering all to God. 

O my God! I want to be humble. Thou art all: I am 
nothing. I depend on Thee; without Thee I am nothing. I 
have received the gifts of body and soul from Thee; let me not 
glory in them as my own, but let me return them all to Thee 
for Thy glory, Thou art the Giver of all that I have and all 
that I am and all that I do, and I return all to Thee. O my 


God, I want to be humble in my ordinary actions each day, 
that I may please Thee in thus doing Thy will. 


Have we not tried to follow two masters in regard 
to pride? True we are not extremely proud, nor are 
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we perfectly humble. We are proud to a certain 
degree; we are humble to a limited extent. We are 
following two masters, giving complete service to 
neither. The stronger pride is, the weaker humility. 
Is pride our predominant fault? Does it bring forth 
our ordinary temptations, are we prone to fall into 
it, have we fallen into it in the past? “Pride is the 
beginning of all sin.” 

Pride is an excessive love of self. In thought, or 
word, or act it is a neglect of the fact that we depend 
on God. What we have, physically, mentally, or spir- 
itually, we have received from God. True, we can 
increase the gifts of God, but even such increase de- 
pends on Him. In other words, our talents and the 
use of them depend on God. Therefore, we should 
use God’s gift for His glory, giving Him credit; we 
should not take the credit for what we have or what 
we do. 


Pride, then, places one in opposition to God, since 
it makes one work for one’s own glory. Pride is a 
complete or partial forgetfulness of God. How foolish 
to work for self! How absurd to serve self! How un- 
reasonable and wrong to forget what we owe to God! 


Pride also places a false regard on the opinion of 
others. We have reason to desire a good reputation 
and we should seek to preserve it, nay, strive to make 
it more and more secure. But our motive should not 
be the good opinion of others. The good opinion of 
God should be our thought. How do we stand before 
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Him? What does He think of us? What we do should 
be for Him. 

The idea of working for God is especially ap- 
plicable to those following a vocation. A vocation is a 
means to serve God better, in fact it is the greatest 
means to holiness and salvation. Still a vocation is 
not for self alone. God expects a holier service from 
those who are called; He demands a striving for per- 
fection. He also commands those following a vocation 
to help others. That obligation of leading others to 
holiness and salvation is ever present. Faithfulness to 
that duty means forgetfulness of self, a true interest 
in those about us, a daily remembrance that we are 
helping others for God. Pride would limit our vision 
by having us think or work for self, and not think and 
work for God through self and others. 


PRIDE OF AUTHORITY IS A TYPE OF PRIDE 


Pride of authority, or pride of superiority, is one 
form of excessive self-love. It expresses itself in 
thought or word or deed in a domineering, over-posi- 
tive, offensive way. How overbearing it can be, how 
haughty, what a “bully,” how “bossy,” how prone to 
rule things! How critical it can be —“‘the do unto 
others” is wholly or partially forgotten, the rights and 
feelings of others are given little or no consideration, 
for it is mean, unkind, disregarding justice, and fair 
play, and good sportsmanship. How argumentative 
and unreasonably argumentative it can be, for it 
loses sight of the true thought that “much might be 
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said on both sides”; moreover, the argument is often- 
times forgotten in personal attack, or the defense of 
self is continued even when one knows that he is 
wrong, but hates to admit it, and “e’en when van- 
quished he can argue still.” How given to anger 
pride of authority is! There is no sweet reasonable- 
ness about it or in its methods; it is given to angry 
feelings, to angry thoughts, to angry speech, to angry 
acts. 


From the following each one can determine for him- 
self whether or not pride of authority is his predomi- 
nant fault: 


Pride of authority is manifested by an 
overbearing attitude: 


Have I a superior attitude in thinking, 
or speaking or acting? 

Am I snobbish? 

Have I offensive, haughty ways of acting 
or carrying myself? 

Do I hold myself above others? 

Do I demand recognition? 

Do I use the word “I” so much as to make it 
offensive? 

Do I desire to be always first? 

Do I seek advice? 

Am I ready to accept advice? 

Am I in any sense a “bully”? 
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Am I inclined to be “bossy”? 

Am I prone to belittle persons, or places, 
or things? 

What have I done to correct this 
overbearing attitude? 


Pride of authority is manifested 
by a critical attitude: 


Am I prone to be critical of persons, 
places, things? 

Am I uncharitable? 

Do I speak ill of others? 

Have I lied about others? 

Do I make known the faults of others? 

Am I ready to speak about the faults of others? 

Do I find fault easily? 

Do I seek to place the blame on others, 
excusing myself? 

Am I jealous? 

Am I envious, wishing evil to another, rejoicing 
at his failures? 

Am I quick to see the faults of others? 

Do I ridicule others? 

Am I inclined to make fun of others? 

Do I listen to others who speak 
in a fault-finding way? 

Do I refuse to see the good in others? 

Do I carry small dislikes or even more 
or less serious ones? 
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Is there anyone to whom I refuse to speak? 
Is there anyone to whom I have not spoken 
for a long time? 
What have I done to correct this critical attitude? 


Pride of authority is manifested by an 
argumentative attitude: 
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Am I prone to argue? 
Am I positive and offensive in my arguments? 
Have I a superior, “a know-it-all attitude” 
in arguments? 
Is it my notion that others are usually 
or always wrong? 
Do I refuse to give consideration 
to what they state? 
Am I stubborn in my own defense? 
Is it hard for me to yield a point? 
Do I try to see both sides of a question? 
Do I argue in my own defense, even 
when I know I am wrong? 
Do I insist on having the last word? 
Do I argue with anger, with personal animus, 
with uncharitableness? 
Do I carry grudges or ill-feeling on account 
of my arguments? 
Have I tried to argue reasonably and 
without a raised tone? 
What have I done to correct this argumentative 
attitude? 


PRIDE AS A PREDOMINANT FAULT 


Pride of authority is manifested 
by an angry attitude: 

Do I easily grow angry? 

Have I an irritable disposition? 

Do I lose my temper rather easily? 

Does loss of temper make me sullen, unkind, 
uncharitable, critical? 

Do I speak angrily? 

Do I act angrily? 

Do I try to control angry feelings? 

Do I get angry because of opposition? 

Am I so set on winning games that I get angry 
when losing? 

Can I take part in a friendly argument without 
losing meekness? 

Does a spiritual correction make me angry? 

Do my mistakes make me angry? 

Does a correction of any kind make me angry? 

Is it a particular person, or place, or thing that 
arouses my temper? 

What have I done to correct faults or sins 
against meekness? 


PRIDE OF TIMIDITY IS A TYPE OF PRIDE 

Pride of timidity is self-love manifested by shy- 
ness, backwardness, cowardice. Pride of timidity is 
self-love protecting self through the hiding of weak- 
nesses from fear of ridicule. Now it must not be 
thought that the quiet person is necessarily humble. 
A fine reserve is praiseworthy, but timidity is carry- 
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ing reserve to excess. Quietness of disposition may not 
show that there is pride beneath. 


Ordinarily the talented are not so subject to pride 
of timidity, just because they are talented. Still those 
who have ability are not so generally developed as not 
to have some weakness or other; and even a strong 
weakness, as they view it. Self-love seeks to protect, 
to hide that weakness, and so develops a habit of 
timidity from it. Moreover, the talented are some- 
times very much under the rule of human respect. 
They fear what others may say or think about them; 
they are in certain circumstances afraid to do what 
is right or to avoid what is wrong. 


Nevertheless, pride of timidity is usually the pre- 
dominant fault of those who have weaknesses and 
who seek to hide such weaknesses from fear of ridi- 
cule. Those who are governed by timidity are more 
or less under its spell in thought, word, and deed: 
when they pray, when they study or recite, when they 
work, when they play,—in fact in anything that is 
done in a public way. They actually fear what others 
say or think about them; they remember things that 
have passed; they imagine what might happen; they 
picture improbable or almost impossible conditions 
or circumstances which will place them before the 
public eye. Day after day, in many small ways, they 
feel timid, and eventually it becomes a strong habit, 
so that they avoid through human respect what they 
should not avoid or do what they should not do. 
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Timidity, then, being a lack of confidence in self, 
brings irresolution. The timid make resolutions, but 
they have not the strength of will or courage of heart 
to keep them. They feel discouraged because their 
fears are hard to overcome; their weaknesses seem so 
strong, they lose hope of any real and complete cor- 
rection. They do not want to bear the unhappiness 
that such irresolution necessarily brings, yet they can- 
not keep up the fight day after day until they have 
brought timidity under complete control. True, they 
may suffer humiliations in the fight, but what is 
worth having is worth fighting for. Moreover, timid- 
ity is mostly a thing of the mind. Nervous, shy think- 
ing means timid speaking or acting. If the will be 
made strong with resolution, timidity will soon be 
conquered. 


From the following questions each one can deter- 
mine for himself whether or not pride of timidity is 
his predominant fault: 


Do I think timidly? 

Do I speak timidly? 

Do I act timidly? 

Have I shy eyes? 

Have I a shy manner? 

Have I a timid disposition? 

Am I easily embarrassed? 

Am I self-conscious? 

Do I recognize my weaknesses as they really are? 
Do I exaggerate them? 
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Do I try to hide them? 
Am I dreadfully afraid that others may see them? 
Do I fear ridicule because of them? 
Am I shy about doing things in public? 
Am I shy about singing in common? 
Am I shy about reciting, speaking, 
reading in public? 
Am I backward about serving in public? 
Do I try to get out of things? 
Do I compare my talents to those of others? 
Do I seek to make full use of such talent 
as I have? 
Do I understand that God has given me 
what I have? 
Do I try to develop them? 
Do I bury my physical, mental, 
or spiritual talents? 
Am I so afraid of mistakes as not to try at all, 
or weakly? 
Am I open and frank to my confessor, 
my spiritual director? 
Am I frank to my superior? 
Does human respect enter into my daily life? 
Do I wonder what others may say or think? 
Am I afraid to be pious? obedient? charitable? 
humble? mortified? 
Am I afraid to keep the rule? 
Am I afraid to be studious? 
Do I stay with the crowd — be it right or wrong? 
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Does shyness lead me into deliberate wrong? 
Am I timid about playing games for fear I may 
do poorly, or even lose? 
If I am not first, do I try to be second, or third, 
or fourth, etc.? 
Am I afraid to correct others? 
Am I loyal to the Church, to principle, 
to this house? 
Because of my timidity, do I carry grudges 
or ill-feeling? 
What have I done to correct pride of timidity? 
Do I keep making resolutions? 


PRIDE OF SENSITIVENESS IS A TYPE OF PRIDE 


Pride of sensitiveness is brought about by self-love 
being wounded. The sensitive person is quickly hurt. 
In fact, it may be said, he prepares himself to be 
wounded. Ordinarily he imagines things, he mis- 
judges, he misinterprets, he exaggerates, he is suspi- 
cious and distrustful. His memory is prone to cling 
to what has happened to him in an adverse way; he 
remembers who and what have hurt him. He is 
ready to see a slight and to feel it. He plans revenge. 
He fights mental battles of what he will say and how 
he will act. He is unforgiving, carrying ill-feeling for 
short or long periods of time and in the same mood 
refusing to speak or speaking coldly to the one who 
is the object of his bitterness. 

The sensitive person usually has a wild imagina- 
tion. He imagines things; he creates improbable and 
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almost impossible conditions; he pictures what may 
happen; and always he is being more or less wounded 
by someone. He feels that others do not make him 
welcome; he thinks they do not like him, or are try- 
ing to make fun of him, or are talking about him 
when he is absent. He imagines he is not wanted 
in games, and any mistakes he makes therein prove 
further to him that such is the case. His superior has 
a grudge against him; his teachers are not just; his 
companions are harsh and uncharitable. Seemingly 
nearly everybody is opposed to him. No wonder he 
is self-conscious; no wonder he is moody; no wonder 
he broods. 


How unreasonable the sensitive person is! He is 
the cause to a great extent of his own unhappiness, 
though actually he gets malicious joy out of his sensi- 
tiveness at times. He knows that others realize that 
they must be on their guard how they speak or act 
to him, and that very consideration makes him more 
self-centered. If others hurt him, he is glad; he has 
someone to be offended at; another will have to bow 
in apology to him; there is a sense of satisfaction in 
not being on speaking terms with another. He makes 
himself feel badly; he wants to feel badly; he gets a 
false joy out of it. He does not seem to understand 
that suffering from the right motive brings happiness; 
he does not realize that he is only adding to his un- 
happiness — that such false joy as he allows himself 
is passing, unreasonable, and wrong. 
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The senstitive person is a source of unhappiness to 
others. He spreads his bitterness. He pulls down the 
morale of a house. To approach him is hard; to 
carry on a conversation with him is difficult; to live 
meekly in harmony with him is almost impossible. 
Corrections, advice, help, and favors he resents, dis- 
liking to admit weaknesses. Innocent fun at his ex- 
pense is risky. Others have to make more than 
ordinary efforts to get along with him. The result is 
unhappiness. 

The sensitive person should bear in mind that his 
sensitiveness is the cause of many falls and much 
unhappiness to himself and to others. All his powers 
should help him to correct this self-centered condi- 
tion of soul. 


From the following questions, each one can deter- 
mine for himself whether or not pride of sensitiveness 
is his predominant fault: 

Am I sehsitive? 

Am I easily wounded? 

Do I think that others are always trying 

to hurt my feelings? 

Am I suspicious, distrustful? 

Do I misjudge, misinterpret others? 

Am I ready to accuse others of being unjust, 

unfair to me? 

Do I accuse others of being deliberately 

unkind to me? 
Do I imagine things? 
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Do I imagine that others are wilfully hurting me? 
Do I allow innocent fun at my expense? 
Do I laugh at my foibles? mistakes? 
Do I think that others do not like me? 
Do I think that I am unwelcome in the company 
of others? 
Am I unforgiving? 
Do I carry grudges? 
Do I refuse to speak to others? 
Am I moody? Do I brood about things? 
Am I hard to get along with? 
Am I critical, unkind, deliberately uncharitable? 
Have I a true consideration for others? 
Do I act towards others as I want them 
to act toward me? 
What have I done to correct pride 
of sensitiveness? 
Am I willing to accept advice, correction, help? 


PRIDE OF COMPLACENCY (VANITY) IS A TYPE OF PRIDE 


Pride of complacency is commonly called pride of 
vanity. It is self-love demanding self-esteem or the 
esteem of others. Yet it is not so much the self- 
esteem that is sought as it is the craving for the good 
opinion of others. That is, one suffering from this 
type of pride is anxious to be well thought of in re- 
gard to things spiritual, mental, or physical, so he 
thinks or speaks or acts vainly. 


Pride of vanity, then, brings about a false motive 
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of conduct, for he who labors for the esteem of others 
forgets that God bestows gifts of body and soul and 
that God gives the grace for the use of those gifts. 
God wants each one to acknowledge his debt. What 
does it profit to gain the esteem of others, if one is 
forgetful of God? Why should anyone work from a 
false motive and thus spoil what would otherwise be 
good? What does vanity profit? Why not work for 
God, giving Him due credit? Why make self or 
others a motive of conduct? 


It is true that humility is the truth about oneself. 
Nevertheless, he who is truly spiritual, or intellectual, 
or who lives up to a fine standard in general, or who 
is close to perfection, striving earnestly for it, could 
still be the subject of vanity. He may fail to recog- 
nize what God has given Him or he could use his 
gifts in the wrong way. He could make his motive of 
conduct the esteem of others. It is also true that 
those who are far from gifted in any way can be 
under the spell of vanity, because of working for the 
esteem of others. 


Vanity does not attack each and every one in the 
same way. That is, temptations to vanity may be in 
regard to spiritual or mental or physical affairs, to 
any two of the three, or to all three. Vanity may pre- 
cede, or accompany, or follow an act. Some are vain 
concerning things they are about to do, or things they 
would like to do, or things that are unreal — impos- 
sible and improbable dreams — that they cannot hope 
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ever to do, Others are vain while they are perform- 
ing an act; they want to make an impression; they 
are set on the effect that they are about to produce; 
the external reveals the internal; they are seeking the 
praise of the crowd; they aim to attract attention or 
to be noticed; they want to stand high and even first 
in public estimation. Still others are vain after they 
have done something; they think with self-praise 
about what they have accomplished; they glory in 
their own success; they color it; they exaggerate it; 
they speak about it; they seek the praise of others; 
they hint to get it or even speak openly to obtain it. 


Certainly it is unreasonable to strive for goodness 
from a motive of vanity. It is wrong, of course. It is 
unreasonable to try to be obedient, or mortified, or 
charitable, or prayerful, or to love God for the esteem 
of others, though one can desire the good opinion of 
his superior, or confessor, or director for the sake of 
knowing that he is doing well and that he is on the 
right road. Yet it is sometimes true that the vain 
practice virtue, especially piety, so that they may be 
well thought of. It is also a fact that some who are 
leading good lives, foolishly start to wonder about 
such goodness and exaggerate. They imagine they 
are better than they actually are, or they compare 
themselves to others. They seek to find out what is 
thought about the spiritual standards of others, thus 
hoping to find out what is thought about their own. 
They may even have ridiculous ideas concerning how 
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good they are, and, Pharisee-like, praise themselves 
and condemn others. They may go so far wrong as to 
imagine that they are very pleasing to God and then 
begin to develop peculiarities or oddities of conduct. 
They grow solemn and most recollected externally, 
they sigh and weep, they become sentimental, they 
act piously, they become imprudent in following the 
ordinary paths. They place goodness not in faithful 
service to God through daily affairs, but in excep- 
tional things, particularly devotions that attract the 
attention of others. In neglecting the lesser things, 
they are in fact falling into much wrong and conse- 
quently give a bad example. Their type of piety is 
offensive. Holiness suffers, for many who are not 
judges of true and false piety see this false type, and 
decide they do'not want to be good. 


Vanity sometimes leads one to the practice of a 
particular virtue, to the neglect of other virtues. He 
who gets an exaggerated notion of one quality is apt 
to forget other qualities that are just as necessary. 
True goodness is the practice of many virtues, the 
neglect of none, though one virtue be more followed 
and acquired than others. There are some who are 
obedient, yet uncharitable; others who are pious, but 
critical; still others who are mortified, and far from 
being humble. Now it is not necessarily true that such 
persons are vain; however, the reverse is often true— 
the vain person is apt to insist on all virtues except 
the one he lacks, humility. 
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It is perhaps true that vanity in regard to mental 
talents, or the use of them, is more common than van- 
ity in regard to spiritual affairs. There is something 
repelling in being good and at the same time being 
vain about it. The hypocrite who assumes what he 
has not, is not so blind as to be wholly satisfied with 
self-sufficiency; he realizes that the esteem that he has 
gained is undeserved. Conscience reproaches him 
sooner or later. Conscience ordinarily does not re- 
prove with the same intensity or even readiness when 
there is question of vanity in regard to gifts of the 
mind. The brilliant, the very capable, may be at- 
tacked by this type of vanity, by self-glory, by exag- 
gerating what they have, by working for the esteem 
of others. The mediocre may be attacked by self- 
glory, by exaggerating what they have, by working 
for the esteem of others. So may the untalented. The 
capable who are vain are readily subject to flattery 
and deceit; the mediocre who are vain feel the neglect 
of others; the untalented usually think that they are 
being treated unfairly. All are more or less sensitive, 
all to some extent are ridiculed, for the vain create 
opposition and dislike. 

Vanity may attack concerning physical affairs. 
The vain parade their gifts; they glory in display; 
they endeavor to be noticed and well thought of in 
regard to looks, personal appearance, even strength 
or the lack of it. Now, there is no question that these 
are helps in daily life, but their importance can be 
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exaggerated; they can be used from a wrong motive 
or for a wrong end. They stand for little if character 
is lacking, whereas with character they are aids to 
success. Of course, each one should be presentable: 
neat, clean, and modest; carelessness about personal 
appearance, boorishness, lack of order, slovenliness in 
manner or dress are rightfully to be condemned. Be- 
littling the necessity of care of personal appearance is 
the opposite of attaching too much importance to it 
by being worldly, going beyond one’s means, forget- 
ting one’s state of life, etc. 

Vanity may attack one in regard to external con- 
duct. If one is vain about prayers, he will seek ex- 
ternal devotions, act piously, or strive to make an 
impression through the practice of virtue. He will 
keep rules to be observed; he will be recollected to 
attract attention; he will think of the good example 
he is giving. If one is vain about studies, he will 
manifest it in the way he thinks, or speaks, or acts; 
he will try to make a show of his knowledge; he will 
have much about him that is egotistical; he will have 
a spirit of contradiction; he will study and recite to 
gain further esteem of others. If one is vain about 
things of recreation, he will assume the attitude of a 
hero; he will wonder what impression he is making 
on the crowd. If one is vain about looks and per- 
sonal appearance, he will show it by the nicety of 
the care which he gives to them. 

The limits of vain thinking depend on each one. 
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Herein is opportunity to let the imagination run wild 
into things possible or impossible, things probable or 
improbable, and the fanciful pictures always lead to 
the esteem of others. Wain thinking is stupid, unrea- 
sonable, and sinful, and the only one who can bring it 
under control is he who is tempted in that way. 
There is a limit to vanity of speech. Propriety, com- 
mon sense is the check, for no one wants to be con- 
sidered a boaster or a braggart. One who boasts 
usually avoids going to such limits as to be called a 
boaster; one may brag and exaggerate, yet he shuns 
being called a braggart. So one may lie (vanity is 
really lying), still he does not wish to be called a liar; 
one may seek praise, nevertheless he does not want 
others to think he is doing so. The vain, though very 
unreasonable about thinking vainly, are somewhat 
reasonable about speaking vainly. They realize that 
the one way not to gain the esteem of others is to be 
vain in speech, for vanity of speech does not attract; 
in fact it repels; it makes unfriendliness. So does 
vanity in act or external conduct. The one who acts 
vainly or shows that he is vain, is open to ridicule, 
flattery, and deceit—which means that he is losing 
the very thing he is after, namely, the esteem of others. 


Ideals are not opposed to humility. To have a 
worth-while goal and to seek for it is praiseworthy. 
The goal sought may never be reached, yet it keeps 
beckoning onward and upward, for steady purpose 
and persevering effort must bear fruit. The ideal will 
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be above one’s powers and there may be temptation 
to seek it from the wrong motive; nevertheless when 
one recognizes his limitations and acts from a good 
motive, he is following our Lord’s exhortation: “Be 
ye perfect.” To do one’s best, not to be satisfied with 
less than one’s best, to strive for perfection in every 
sphere of life, should be one’s aim. The important 
question is not whether or not one is perfect, but what 
zeal is being used to reach perfection. 


Of course, it is not vanity zealously to guard a 
good name. There is the obligation of preserving a 
reputation. Humility is a true love of self; to seek and 
to hold a good name would be a true love of self. 
Pride is an inordinate love of self, and hence, seeks 
the good opinions of others in an excessive way. 


From the following questions each one should be 
able to determine for himself whether or not pride of 
complacency is his predominant fault in spiritual 
affairs: 

Am I vain in thoughts concerning 

spiritual affairs? 

Am I vain in words in regard to 

spiritual affairs? 

Am I vain in acts in regard to spiritual affairs? 

Am I subject to vainglory? 

Do I seek the esteem of others in regard to 

spiritual affairs? 

Am I vain about my piety in public prayers? 
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Am I vain about my recollection? meditation? 
Mass? visits? devotions? 

Am I vain about my public prayer? 

Am I vain about my rule-keeping? 

Am I vain about my prompt, cheerful, 
generous, supernatural obedience? 

Am I vain about my charity? 

Am I vain about my mortifications of the senses, 
especially taste? 

Am I vain about any bodily mortification? 

Am I vain about any mental mortification? 

Am I vain about my avoidance of sin 
and imperfections? 

Does vanity enter into my confessions? 
directions? monitions? 

Am I vain about my general standard? 

Am I vain about private devotions? 

Have I an exalted opinion of my goodness? 

Do I act piously? seek strange devotions? 

Has my piety made me odd? 

Does my piety give offense to others? 

Do I love to speak about my goodness? 

Do I compare my goodness, my standard, 
to that of others? 

Do I criticize the spiritual life of others? 

Do I find fault with the way others 
practice virtue? 

Am I prone to notice faults and to speak 
about them? 
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Do I misjudge others? 

What effort have I made to be humble? 

Do I realize that spiritual gifts come from God? 

Do I understand that the use of spiritual gifts 
depends upon God? 

Do I give God credit for spiritual gifts and the 
use of them? 

Am I anxious not to be vain about spiritual 
affairs? 


Pride of vanity is manifested thus 
in regard to mental affairs: 


Am I vain in thoughts concerning mental affairs? 

Am I vain in words concerning mental affairs? 

Am I vain in acts concerning mental affairs? 

Am I subject to vainglory? 

Do I have distractions of vain glory? 

Do I daydream in a heroic way? 

Do I seek the esteem of others in regard to 
mental affairs? 

Am I vain about my memory? 

Am I vain about my imagination? 

Am I vain about my powers of reasoning? 

Am I vain about my powers of understanding? 

Do I seek to show my knowledge? 

Do I ask questions for the purpose of showing 
my ability? 

Have I a conceited way of explaining 
things to others? 
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Is vanity my motive for studying: 

Do I recite in a vain way? 

Do I seek to have others praise 
my accomplishments? 

Do I speak about my mental ability? 

Do I speak vainly about how much I study? 

Do I speak vainly about the amount of time 
I devote to study? 

Through reasons of vanity do I compare 
my standards to that of others? 

Am I envious of the standard of others? 

Am I anxious to surpass others? 

What effort have I made to be humble? 

Do I realize that mental ability comes 
from God? 

Do I understand that the use of mental 
ability depends upon God? 

Do I give God due credit for my mental 
ability and the use of it? 

Am I anxious not to be vain concerning 
mental affairs? 


Pride of vanity is manifested thus 
in regard to external affairs: 


Am I vain in act? 

Is my conduct vain? 

Am I vain about looks? 

Am I vain about my personal appearance? 
Am I vain in the way I walk? 
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Am I vain in the way I speak? 
Is my manner vain? 
Do the very tones of my voice reveal vanity? 
Am I vain about health? strength? 
Am I vain about my reading in public? 
Am I vain about reciting in public? 
Am I vain about singing? 
Am I vain in the display of my talents? 
Am I vain in my games? 
Do I play to make an impression on others? 
Is my attitude in games one of vanity? 
Do I seek praise? 
Am I anxious to be humble? 
Do I give God credit for His gifts? 
Do I try to, use these gifts in the right way? 
Do I strive to give God credit 
for the use of His gifts? 


Prayer changes pride to humility, Too often it is 
thought that the gaining of a virtue depends on 
human effort alone. Grace is necessary to acquire 
virtue and grace comes through prayer. Surely we 
understand that God is willing to help us, for He 
wants us to be humble. Pray for humility, then, as 
though all depended on prayer; labor for humility, 
then, as though all depended on human effort alone. 

Meditating on humility will help us to acquire it. 
Pride has been punished; the examples are so many 
and so well known that they need not be mentioned. 
Moreover, pride has been condemned and humility 
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extolled; Our Lord on different occasions praised the 
latter and censured the former. Humility was the 
virtue that stood out in the life of our Lord and the 
virtue that the Saints had in a marked degree. Know- 
ing the above to be true, each one should endeavor 
to understand why humility is so praiseworthy. Hu- 
mility is a true knowledge of self. It is the truth 
about oneself. It is as we are in the sight of God. It 
is the recognition that our gifts come from God and 
the use of them depends on God. God, all; self, 
nothing. God, the Giver of all, to whom all is due; 
self, the receiver, who should acknowledge depend- 
ence on God. 


Of course, we should not expect to acquire a habit 
of humility all at once. Habits come after repeated 
acts. Moreover, it takes time to destroy a habit of 
pride, more time if that habit is deeply rooted or the 
result of long growth. A steady purpose and persever- 
ing effort sooner or later must be rewarded. There 
may be temptations to lose heart, but nothing worth 
while is gained except through constancy. Pray that 
the effort be steady and persevering. Keep in mind 
that God is helping you with His grace. 

Pride is changed to humility through acts of hu- 
mility and the acceptance of humiliations. Make 
frequent acts of humility and accept the humiliations 
of daily life. There are many details that can be 
cheerfully borne, not only the slight mistakes or small 
failures in games or studies or in spiritual affairs, but 
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also uncharitable statements, corrections, and misun- 
derstandings. All of us are prone to make excuses 
for ourselves, to defend ourselves, to urge our opin- 
ions, even with anger or uncharitableness. It should 
be perfectly obvious that unless humiliations are ac- 
cepted, there can be no true progress in the virtue 
that is sought, for the very materials which should be 
used are thrown aside. It should also be reasonably 
clear that when one accepts the humiliations that fall 
to his lot, he is learning to be humble, for as obedi- 
ence comes by obeying or mortification through mor- 
tification, or prayerfulness through prayer, so humility 
is acquired through the practice of humility, by mak- 
ing acts of humility and by accepting humiliations. 
When one fully accepts the humiliations that come by 
chance, then one is ready to seek humiliations. Pru- 
dent direction should govern anyone seeking humilia- 
tions. 

Study yourself. What type of pride attacks you 
most? Does it arise because of persons or places or 
things? Determine the detail that should be cor- 
rected. Do not choose something that is general; do 
not attempt to do too much at one time or in a short 
while. Do something every day. In other words 
learn the particular source of pride that is attacking 
and let the resolution be practical by making it as 
particular as possible. Repeat that resolution many 
times during the day; let it be in the thoughts at ris- 
ing and on through the day until retiring. 
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To avoid an overbearing spirit, renew the deter- 
mination to kill any spirit of contradiction, any spirit 
of superiority, any temptation not to live in harmony 
with others. Strive to be friendly with everybody; 
seek to be considerate of others; “be all in all to all”; 
be agreeable and pleasant. To avoid anger, learn to 
be meek by repressing the first movements of anger; 
endeavor not to allow angry feeling to arise; never 
speak when under the influence of anger. Let there 
be a constant resolution to live peacefully with others, 
no matter how much self-restraint is needed. To 
avoid criticism see the good in everybody. A study of 
others will reveal that they have good qualities. Rec- 
ognize that we all have defects and hence should bear 
with the defects of others. Acquire a spirit of justice; 
be fair to each and every one; be ready to give others 
credit for what they do. Praise when praise is due. 
Do not allow false judgments to become a rule. To 
be charitable, say to yourself that you are going to 
take the full responsibility of being considerate of 
others, of getting along well with others, and regard- 
less of how they act or speak, you are going to be 
mindful of the great virtue of charity. 


To avoid timidity, oppose it, act against it, do not 
give in to it. Timidity, shyness, backwardness, self- 
consciousness, cowardice are really mental, that is, 
the thoughts are timid and hence the speech and acts 
are because of “what will others say or think?” Tim- 
idity in general arises frorn fear of appearing or doing 
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things before others. Confidence in self is simply a 
matter of training; resolve not to be timid or nervous, 
and soon you will not be. Kill the fear of praying, 
reciting, singing, playing before others; destroy that 
fear by meeting others without embarrassment. Why 
care what others say or think? Others may be more 
gifted, but what of that? Learn by making mis- 
takes, if necessary. Do not place the burden on your- 
self of being first, or second, or third, or in any par- 
ticular place for that matter; there are different 
degrees of glory. Use fully what gifts you have, even 
though they are small. Bear the mortifications and 
humiliations that may arise. Just because you are 
not among the leaders, just because you are not as 
gifted as others, do not be satisfied to be the last. Be 
content to place yourself where you belong and try to 
improve. God expects each one of us to use what 
gifts he has. The more gifted you are, the more re- 
solved should you be to fight down timidity, which 
would keep you from using such gifts. 


To overcome sensitiveness ask yourself a few ques- 
tions: “Why should I allow myself to be sensitive? It 
offends God, it makes me unhappy, it spreads unhap- 
piness. I am going to study the cause of my senstitive- 
ness. I know that I most readily take offense from 
certain persons; I realize that I feel out of place or 
unwelcome in certain places; I understand that I am 
quick to be hurt by corrections, mistakes, criticism, 
a sense of inferiority, lack of ability, small failures, in 
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fact almost anything. I am not going to allow myself 
to be sensitive; I am resolved that I will not be hurt; 
I will restrain my feelings; I will bear with that 
which formerly would wound me.” Such a resolution 
will quickly show results, and if perseveringly kept, 
perfect success. 

To overcome pride of vanity we should realize 
that what he have received from God and the use 
of what we have depends on God. We should learn 
to give Him credit for our talents and the use of 
them; we should not take the credit to ourselves. We 
should learn to live for Him; we should strive to 
pray, study, play, work, do all for Him, making Him 
the motive of our daily life. Any virtue implies for- 
getfulness of self: obedience in the submission of one’s 
will to that of another; mortification is bringing self 
into subjection; love of neighbor is consideration for 
another; prayer is thinking about God, while talking 
to Him; hence vanity should be corrected so as to 
bring about a state of mind and conduct that has God 
as the motive. Is it not reasonable to make God the 
end of our thoughts, and words, and deeds? Is it not 
spiritual and, therefore, a source of happiness. Is it 
not a sure means of progress? Then, why not give 
God credit for what we have and do? “All for Thee, 
my God”; “All for Thee, O my Jesus.” 


Pray to be humble; let the effort be steady and 
persevering; make acts of humility and accept the 
humiliations of daily life; study yourself; let your 
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resolutions be practical by being particular; keep in 
mind the type of pride that is being attacked; repeat 
your resolution often. Pray as though all depended 
on prayer; labor as though all depended on human 
effort alone. 
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Avarice as a Predominant Fault 


[Aces IS AN INORDINATE LOVE of worldly goods. 
It refers to the desire for riches as well as to the 
wish to possess things. 

Those who are following a vocation and who 
have not a vow of poverty are expected to be poor 
in spirit. What does vocation mean? Using one’s 
state of life for personal profit? piling up money? 
becoming attached to places or things? setting one’s 
heart on certain appointments? “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit; for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The glory of God suggests prudent detachment. 

Herein, however, there is question of avarice as 
a predominant fault, as it applies to those who have 
a vow of poverty or who are preparing to take such 
a vow, which demands a renunciation of earthly 
goods and interior detachment from the same. 

We all have a tendency to acquire and to use 
things. We want ownership or at least we desire the 
use of certain earthly things. The vow of poverty 
does not of itself do away with the tendency, but it 
does seek to regulate it through exterior and interior 
renunciation. This very surrender, this endeavor to 
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control a tendency can be looked upon as a burden, 
or a yoke, or a restraint; a sort of how-far-can-one-go 
attitude and stil not violate the vow. Of course it is 
readily understood that merely to seek to keep the 
letter of the vow and not to be concerned about its 
spirit is reaching for the day when the letter will 
mean stop on this side of something serious. 


The vow is an offering. It is taken as a means 
to salvation and holiness; it should also be a way of 
doing God’s work better through others. It is giving 
God something. Consequently the first thought should 
not be burden, but sacrifice. There should be a 
generous will in the surrender; there should be joy in 
what is being done; the gift should be whole-hearted 
and complete. In fact, one should not only accept the 
opportunities to practice poverty, but also seek other 
means to be poor in spirit. The thought should be — 
not how much the vow of poverty imposes, but how 
much can one do to carry out the vow fully? Living 
poverty means practicing poverty. The vow should 
stand for that. There should be joy in not having; 
there should be happiness in doing without; there 
should be content of heart in not wanting. Renuncia- 
tion and detachment, the more perfect they are, the 
more fully practiced, are so much more the bringers 
of true joy. What does poverty mean to you? Is it a 
burden, a yoke, a restraining obligation? Or is it a 
generous giving up of ownership and of the will to 
have? Is your state of mind one that is poor in spirit? 
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The ordinary temptation for those who have the 
vow of poverty is not to be detached from earthly 
things. They can allow their affections to be unduly 
strong for persons or places or things. They can 
want the things that they have not and which they 
could easily forego. They can sigh for the very 
things that they have renounced. They can have a 
false attachment for home, for amusements, for 
books, for furniture, for costly or precious things 
which do not fit their state of life. Besides desiring 
things that they have not, they can become strongly 
attached to things that they actually have. No matter 
how small the thing in question, they can have an 
undue regard for it; correspondingly the undue re- 
gard could very likely be true in question of things of 
more importance. They could fail to be detached 
concerning an act of obedience, a place to live, a 
room, things that are for their use, and even in re- 
gard to things of little value, holy pictures, medals, 
prayer books, or even more trivial things. The ten- 
dency to exercise ownership may be constantly pres- 
ent; the wish to have things, the desire to use things 
and to keep them for personal use may be ever at 
hand. Detachment keeps such tendencies in check. 


Poverty allows what is necessary. Necessity differs 
for the individual; simply because one has something 
is no reason why another should think he needs the 
same thing. What one needs is not what another 
needs. Still there is always the chance of allowing 
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oneself to be fooled as to what is necessary. Reason- 
ableness is one guide; prudence is another; the will 
of the superior and custom are also guides. The 
spirit of poverty will be safeguarded if the will of the 
superior is accepted fully and joyfully. To be ready 
to accede to what the superior thinks is necessary is 
to have a state of mind that accepts the idea and 
spirit of the vow. It need not be said that there are 
varying degrees of necessity. Some things that are 
expedient can be reasonably done without; other 
things cannot be had unless one acts unreasonably. 
Let conscience and the will of the superior be the 
guides. 

Certainly poverty is not slovenliness. The dignity 
of our state of life must be maintained. We should 
protect the respect that is due teachers and leaders. 
We cannot afford to be careless in this matter. 
Nevertheless, though we do hold to the spirit of the 
vow as regards clothes, furniture, the things we have 
for our use, etc., is our state of mind in accord with 
our practice? Are we truly detached? Do we want 
that which we have not? Are we glad to be poor in 
spirit, and yet neat, clean, and orderly? 

Poverty is not miserliness, which seeks to acquire, 
to save, to hoard. The attachment for things is such 
that not only is there a reaching out for more, but 
there is also an unwillingness to give up what one 
has. Possession becomes a passion spreading even to 
those things which are not worth keeping or which 
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will go to waste by being kept. Stinginess offends 
against charity as well as the vow of poverty. To 
cling to things is to feed avarice. A spirit of generos- 
ity is of help in keeping the vow of poverty, for the 
generous person readily relinquishes the use of things 
and so has no desire to keep things for self, has no 
desire to use things for self. However, it must be re- 
membered that poverty is a taking care of things. 
What we have and what we use, we should guard. 
Not only should we protect what is set aside for our 
personal use, but we should also be concerned about 
those things intended for common use, and so far 
as we can, we should teach others to protect those 
same things. 

Poverty, then, is the means to keep regulated and 
normal the tendency to want to own things and to 
have a personal use of things; avarice, an inordinate 
desire of earthly things, is very often mere selfishness. 
Poverty holds in check our love of worldly things; it 
controls the desire of ownership; it regulates the use 
of things. Above all it sets a state of mind that is at- 
tracted to poverty in spirit. Poverty seeks to make us 
detached by having us generous in our surrender of 
worldly things, by having us satisfied with the obliga- 
tions that it imposes, by having us joyous in offering 
more, by having us ready to accept new and happy 
yokes, by having us detached as completely as pos- 
sible, even to perfection. 


From the following each one should determine 
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for himself whether or not avarice is his predominant 
fault: 


Have I an inordinate love of worldly goods? 
Have I an immoderate desire of earthly things? 
Do I regret that I cannot get them? 
Do I want to own things? 
Do I see what others have and want the same? 
Have I sought to control the tendency to avarice? 
Is the vow of poverty a burden to me? 
Or is the vow of poverty an offering, 
a gift, a surrender? 
Do I try to observe the vow fully? 
Am I careless about details? 
Do I break the vow in small ways? frequently? 
habitually? 
Do I have the proper permission for what 
I receive or give? 
Do I use things reasonably? 
Am I miserly in hoarding up things? 
Do I cling with too much affection 
to necessary things? 
Do I hold to things with stubbornness? 
Am I willing to give up what has been 
set aside for my use? 
Do I want what is costly in clothes? 
Do I want what is costly or too precious 
in books, furniture, etc.? 
Is my room neat, clean, orderly? 
Do I think in terms of ownership? 
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Do I think about acquiring things? 
Do I speak in a way that shows I have 
a tendency to avarice? 
Do I act in a way that shows 
a tendency to avarice? 
Am I selfish? 
Do I seek unnecessary things? 
Do I feel badly in bearing the effects of poverty? 
Do I complain? 
What is my state of mind? 
Have I made a real renunciation 
of worldly things? 
Am I detached? 
Could I be more detached? 


To be poor in spirit, pray. Prayer is the one 
great help in acquiring any virtue, and hence it must 
be used to kill the tendency to avarice and to become 
detached. To preserve poverty, meditate on the pov- 
erty of Our Lord; “What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his soul?” 
Above these, and yet with them, practice poverty. 
Seek to be perfectly detached. Shun in thought and 
word and deed anything that would be a giving in to 
the tendency to avarice. Learn to be poor by being 
poor. Make the renunciation complete. Let the of- 
fering of poverty be a generous gift. Let us use what 
is necessary, but let us not set our hearts on anything. 
Wish and pray that the will of God may be entirely 
fulfilled through the practice of poverty. 
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“e 

\ SHALL ASCEND into the mountain of the 
Lord, or who shall stand in the holy place? The 
clean of heart, for they shall see God.” “Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” Now it 
should be remembered that by “cleanness of heart” 
is meant not only the avoidance of serious sins against 
the angelic virtue, but also the keeping from venial 
sin and imperfections which sooner or later draw us 
into grave temptation. Surely all of us should strive 
to have perfect modesty in all things. 

We know what God wants in this regard. We 
realize the malice of mortal sin and especially the 
serious malice of degrading sins against the angelic 
virtue. We understand the shame that is attached to 
such sins, whether they be in thought, word, or deed. 
We know that temptations may come, for there are 
at times signs of rebellion. The mind and the senses 
seek to pull down; war must be waged against them. 
Guards must be placed so that they do not fall into 
that which is unlawful. They can have the right kind 
of liberty, but it must not descend to license. They 
should be regulated; they should be brought into 
perfect subjection. 
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The sense of touch should be strictly regulated, 
because, as St. Thomas says, it is the foundation of 
all the other senses. This regulation should be most 
exacting in regard to self and others. What may 
seem light and even innocent, sooner or later tends 
to sin and serious sin. Therefore, all softness of con- 
duct, all signs of effeminancy should be avoided, such 
as, the too frequent shaking of hands, hanging on to 
one another, anything that looks like caressing, going 
around arm in arm, hands on one another. In regard 
to self, one cannot be too severe. The Saints were 
very strict in the regulation of this sense. They 
brought themselves into complete subjection by acts 
of self-denial, of mortification, through the wearing 
of hair-shirts or chains; they inflicted punishment on 
themselves by using the discipline. We can and 
should profit by their example, though prudence and 
the rule demand that we do practically nothing in 
bodily mortification without the advice of our su- 
perior, confessor, or spiritual director. 

The sense of taste should also be brought under 
control. If the taste is unruly, then almost surely will 
there be less than true modesty. The quality and 
quantity of things eaten or drunk must be according 
to right reason; excesses should always be avoided; 
delicacies used prudently and sparingly. Fasting is 
one way of regulating the taste; abstinence is another; 
nevertheless, fasting, or complete abstinence from 
anything, should not be done without due permission. 
Still, each one can mortify himself by crossing his 
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taste, by taking a little less of something and espe- 
cially of things pleasant and agreeable. Moreover, 
there can be self-denial in the way that one thinks 
or speaks or acts about things to eat or drink. Mor- 
tification makes one reasonable. 


The tongue, as the organ of speech, should be 
brought into subjection. The language of a modest 
man is modest. Speech should have that refinement, 
that spirit which signifies the presence of Christ; 
what could not be said to Him should not be said at 
all. So there should be avoided anything that savors 
of softness in speech —the use of terms of endear- 
ment, love-terms, the singing of worldly love-songs. 
The tongue should control any tendency to softness 
of character. Moreover, the tongue should not be 
given to false humor; fun should not be vulgar or sin- 
ful. The spirit of Our Lord should ever be present. 


The ears should be held in restraint. True mod- 
esty and unregulated ears do not go together. To 
allow the ears undue liberty is to be careless about 
the spirit of the holy virtue, for things heard can and 
do leave strong impressions. Prudence, good judg- 
ment must be the guide. What one would not think 
or speak, one should not listen to others say. Listen 
to nothing that is offensive to good taste. 


The eyes should be guarded. The soul must not 
permit sins and imperfections to enter “through the 
windows”; nor should it allow itself to become “the 
prey of the eyes.” An appeal to the eyes is being 
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made at the present day, for they are prone to be 
unruly and curious; they seek the sensible, and if 
habit has made them unguarded, they go farther, 
modesty and reserve being sacrificed. The eyes love 
to wander; they want to see; they are attracted 
not only to the good, but also to that which is not 
good; they delight in the unusual, the startling, the 
alluring, for they want to be entertained and amused. 
And, willing or unwilling, they print pictures on the 
imagination that memory easily brings back. Con- 
sequently, there should be carefulness to a detail in 
keeping the eyes under control in regard to self and 
others, in regard to pictures and reading, in regard to 
anything that might offend modesty, for if they are 
unruly they prevent spiritual progress and urge spir- 
itual decline. The eyes are wonderful gifts; but they 
easily become deadly enemies. 

The mind, as well as the senses, should be brought 
under control. A mind that is given to day-dreaming 
and wandering, to lack of attention, is not modest; 
liberty is not license. It is just as possible to develop 
a state of mind that is modest as to develop one that 
is otherwise. The mind will not be any more regu- 
lated than the senses, so it stands to reason that if the 
senses are dutifully controlled, the mind is also. 

The heart, that is, the affections, should be regu- 
lated. Human affections are prone and oftentimes 
very prone to be unruly. Love is a great gift. It can 
be given to places or things or persons. It can go 
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wrong and woefully; it can descend low and very 
low. Surely those who follow the Master should not 
seek their happiness in giving and receiving irregu- 
lated love. Their love should be broad, all-embrac- 
ing. Their human friendship should be for all. Their 
supernatural love should be given to God. If God is 
truly loved, then all human affections will be regu- 
lated by that supernatural love. “Let us begin to love 
God a little”; let us be friends of everybody. 

Those who follow the Master should seek to be 
modest in all things. As a great spiritual writer has 
said: “Imagine to yourself that you hear Him [Our 
Lord] say to His followers, ‘Perform your outward 
actions after the manner in which I performed all 
of them; behave with that composure, modesty, de- 
cency, caution, with that fitness and gentleness where- 
with I behaved on earth!” 

Let us examine our consciences in regard to the 
following: 

Are my senses being brought under 

control gradually? 

Is my mind being brought under control? 

Am I growing more and more attentive? 

Which sense should be denied most? sight? 

hearing? taste? touch? smell? 

With what zeal have I tried to bring my mind 

and senses under control? 

With what zeal have I tried to make 

them perfect? 
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Am I modest to a detail? in regard to self 
and others? 

Do I realize that spiritual progress depends on 
control of the mind and the senses? 

Do I realize that progress in studies depends on 
control of the mind and the senses? 

Is modesty one virtue that I keep perfect? 


There is no fact so emphasized in Scripture and 
Tradition, as the necessity of prayer. Scripture re- 
peatedly commands that it be constant, frequent, 
even daily: “Watch ye and pray; pray always.” Tra- 
dition, the record of the ages, the history of the 
Saints, the life of the faithful, is an unceasing ex- 
hortation to pray. No age is without its testimony 
to the necessity of prayer. 


To acquire perfect modesty, to acquire any virtue, 
pray. Life is a warfare, a battle. The greatest battles 
have been fought, not on fields reddened with blood, 
but in the soul, where the battle is intensified by the 
powerful forces of good and evil striving for the 
priceless gift of God— the human soul. The history 
of the soul shows records of success and failure, for 
souls generation after generation have been fighting a 
battle that is constant, that death alone ends, and 
which is vitally important; a battle not against flesh 
and blood, not against brothers in Christ, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
world of darkness, against the wickedness of the arch- 
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fiend, who holds at high command the very elements 
of daily life to wage the deadly conflict. 

The gifts of God can be employed by the indi- 
vidual soul for its own good or for its destruction. 
Those very powers which God gave to assure salva- 
tion can be used to make eternal loss possible. The 
soul feels the waves of angry passion; it discovers the 
law of the mind; it finds the flesh lusting against the 
spirit. It realizes that the faculties of the mind — the 
memory, the understanding, reason, imagination, free 
will — can awaken elements of strife; it understands 
that the senses can arouse the latent enemy. 

How subdue the waves of angry passion? How 
control the law of the members ever pulling down? 
How bring the flesh into subjection? How combat 
seductive charms? It cannot be by merely physical 
means; it cannot be by natural power alone; it cannot 
be by any force except the spiritual, for the resistance 
must be superior to that used by the enemy. The 
attack and defense must be one of prayer. The 
prayerful man can move mountains; the prayerful 
man can do all things. No one denies that the battle 
may sometimes be hard, but only the coward suc- 
cumbs; and it should be remembered that any virtue 
can be had if we pray for it, and the harder we pray, 
the sooner it will come. 

Today is the time of high resolution, if you have 
not been faithful to prayer as the means of acquiring 
virtue. Today is the time to pray and pray hard, 
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having confidence. Today is the time to begin prayers 
that will have perseverance until the goal is reached. 


To acquire the virtue of modesty perfectly: 
watch, pray, fight, persevere. Avoid persons, places, 
and things that may mean temptation. Mortify the 
mind and senses. Be frank to your spiritual director 
and confessor. Practice devotions to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, St. Joseph, and the other Saints. Think of death 
and eternity. Go to confession regularly. Receive 
Communion according to rule. Avoid idleness, Read 
spiritual books. Love Our Lord. Keep close to Him 
in the Blessed Sacrament. Be zealous in trying to 
be good. 


Our love should be given to God. He who loves 
God has an abiding sorrow for sin, for he remembers 
that he has offended God. God wants our love. He 
wants us to render a perfect service through that 
love. We should love God, for He has been good to 
us. We should love God because He is God. 


Love can be given to other things. Love of the 
world is ruinous. The world is attractive; it is allur- 
ing; it can become irresistibly enticing, for it holds 
joy, good times, amusements. To give up the world 
and be with it in thought is unreasonably wrong. God 
or the world — which? True happiness or false? To 
have a vocation and to be worldly is to place a check 
on spiritual progress, is to rush into spiritual decline, 
is to have a vocation and not live it. 
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To love the world is ordinarily to love the pleas- 
ures of the world. We all want happiness; we all 
seek happiness; we all desire relaxation and recrea- 
tion. Joy, amusement, fun are a part of our natural 
life and should be a part of our supernatural life. 
Yet we can seek these outside the life to which we are 
called. We can be dissatisfied with the joy proper to 
our state of life. We can become so discontented as 
to make the pleasures of the world part of our life. 
We can allow a normal, natural tendency to be ab- 
normal. We can find ways and means to go into the 
world, excusing ourselves by reason of more or less 
necessity. Let a false love of pleasure take hold and 
the end is having a vocation, but not living it, and the 
final result is refusing the hundredfold for following 
the Master, 


Love can be thrown away on intellectual pur- 
suits. Learning, culture, scholarships are much to be 
desired and much to be worked for. Books are an 
end thereto; they can be too absorbing; they can de- 
velop a taste that goes beyond the proper bounds. 
Study can become irregulated and bring about for- 
getfulness of other duties. Strive to be scholarly, but 
do not forget what the crucifix stands for. Scholar- 
ship, yes; nevertheless, not for self alone, but for the 
glory of God, the saving and making holy our souls, 
the salvation and holiness of others. Learning should 
not be for self alone; it is to fulfill more faithfully 
and in a higher way the duties of our state of life. 
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Much less should our love be cast away by being 
too attracted to sports. Recreation should help us to 
keep physically fit. Undue interest is harmful. We 
should not have an abnormal attraction for the games 
that we have taken part in or the ones that we shall 
take part in. Moreover, we should be on our guard 
that our interest in sports does not become irregu- 
lated, so that our joys or sorrows are bound in the 
success or failure of our favorites. Prudence should 
be the guide. 


Above all, our love for others should be spiritual. 
Love is a great gift. Naturally each one desires affec- 
tion; naturally each has a tendency to strive for the 
whole love of another, giving his own in return. 
There comes a time when human affections awaken 
strongly. Then there is a searching for someone who 
is to be a “best friend”; there is a seeking for someone 
who will be a best friend in return. Finally, the affec- 
tions, after going hither and yon or even before, fall 
on one and remain there. Similar attractions, admira- 
tion, common sympathy, or any number of things in- 
crease the affection. True and perfect spiritual friend- 
ships are rare; particular friendships are dangerous 
and sinful. Strong human friendships for those follow- 
ing a vocation result in temptations to give and take 
signs of affection. Fire burns and leads to temptations; 
the path is downward, unhappy, much to be regretted, 
for the fruits are jealousy, uncharitableness, discord, 
improprieties, lack of community spirit. There is no 
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limit to the depths to which false love and irregulated 
friendship goes. God has called us to His service and 
wants our love in a special way. We should love 
Him; He loves us. He alone can fill our craving for 
affection; He alone can keep our love whole and give 
His whole love in retum; He alone can make it rise 
higher and higher to purer and better things. Love 
Him and love all through Him by being all to all. 
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Anger as a Predominant Fault 


a IS A DISORDERLY EMOTION of the soul which 
inclines us to repel whatever displeases us, and which 
leads us to revenge. However, there is a lawful anger, 
which is brought on by zeal for the honor of God. 
“Anger arising from zeal is virtuous, but the anger 
arising from passion is sinful,” as St. Gregory states. 
Anger arising from passion is what is meant in the 
following. 


Anger is sinful and therefore an offense against 
God. We all understand that fact — anger offends a 
person, anger offends God. But we seldom stop to 
consider that anger has a reaction, an effect on him 
who indulges in it. That reaction, that effect is un- 
happiness. Furthermore, anger has an effect on 
others; it is a source of unhappiness to others. For 
the sake of getting a new viewpoint about anger, or 
for the sake of bringing to mind something that may 
have been forgotten, let us for the moment not con- 
sider anger an offense against God, but let us follow 
the thought that anger is unreasonable because it 
brings unhappiness to self and others. 


Most persons have temptations to anger. There is 
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hardly anyone who does not at times become peevish, 
irritable, impatient; and these are the beginnings of 
more serious faults. Now we all know the harm and 
very serious results of anger. There is no example 
that makes clearer its ruinous effects than the cruci- 
fixion of Our Lord; there it had full and fatal fling; 
there it was a very strong disorderly emotion of soul 
that was satisfied only with the putting to death. We 
have also seen how anger has brought families into 
discord and even permanent separation. We have 
read how nations have been led into war. The sur- 
prising fact is that though each and every one has 
had brought to his attention the fruits of anger — the 
sufferings, the discord, the unhappiness — still there 
is much that could be sought by most persons in 
regard to meekness and something of meekness that 
could be sought by everybody. 


The unhappy effect of anger on one who is given 
to it infrequently is not as great as the unhappy effect 
on him who falls often. Consequently, the unhappy 
effect of anger on others is ordinarily proportionate 
to the number of times one allows temper to be a 
master. Now, would you not think that everybody 
would be most unwilling to permit himself to be the 
cause of his own unhappiness, no matter how slight; 
and is he not more and more unreasonable as he 
allows himself more and more to be the cause of in- 
creasing unhappiness? Each one should have enough 
interest in himself so as to take the means to be rid 
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of the source of that which stands for loss of peace of 
mind. Should not such a one be selfish enough to 
repress the first movement of anger? There are usu- 
ally signs that it is rising; if one thinks angrily, he 
will soon speak or act angrily. Should not each one 
strive to get along well with everybody? We are not 
easily wounded by our friends; the very reason that 
we have friends is that we do not give vent to those 
things that would hurt them. Should not each one 
keep in check those bits of criticism, fault-finding, 
anything that destroys or lessens charity? What is so 
foolish as to be unhappy, when one of the sources of 
unhappiness could be cut off? What is so absurd as to 
make ourselves deliberately and wilfully unhappy? 


There is nothing finer than a happy family spirit. 
Anger tends to kill the right kind of community spirit. 
One person can drag others down very swiftly; anger 
has quick, and often, lasting fruits. How much un- 
happiness one chronically inclined person spreads we 
do not know and cannot reckon; there is no measure 
of sin that is exact; we do not understand the full 
effects of the Passion and death of Our Lord. What 
we do know is that one who is frequently given to 
anger does create discord and discontent, and par- 
tially or wholly tears down a happy family spirit; the 
breeding of discord by just one person can have far- 
reaching effects. Yet, let us suppose that there is no 
one individual tearing down the happiness of others 
in a family; and let us imagine, therefore, that there 
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is no one person given to frequent or serious faults of 
anger. Still the fact of the matter is that small bits of 
anger by many could have the same effect of destroy- 
ing happiness. Considered in itself the bit of temper 
of one is small but where many are gathered together 
and given to the same wrong, the effect is large and 
undesirable. Each bit of anger means unhappiness; 
unhappiness brings further unhappiness and further 
anger. That is why it is so important for each and 
every one to strive to acquire that perfect meekness 
which makes for a spirit of true happiness. Family 
spirit really depends on the individual, and no one 
should be willing to be the cause of another’s unhap- 
piness and wrong, for that other’s unhappiness and 
wrong usually mean further unhappiness and wrong, 
and the end of it all we do not know and cannot 
reckon. 


Whatever a person does goes into his character. 
Each act of virtue, regardless of how small it may 
be, goes into the forming and final make-up of char- 
acter. Where the acts of virtue outnumber the acts of 
sin, the character is that much more virtuous. Per- 
fect character is perfect virtue. Saints are Saints 
because they had so few faults and those are so very, 
very small. The most repulsive characters are formed 
by sin. Satan does nothing that is good. Now it will 
be seen that sin, since it is put into one’s character, 
must have an effect on others. The sin of Judas had 
a tremendous and terrible effect; yet it must be re- 
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membered that any number of small sins that Judas 
fell into did not seem to have an effect on others; 
only the final big sin is taken into consideration. 
There is really no person who does not have some 
influence on some other person; that influence may 
be small, but great or small, it is an influence. Now 
where the influence is evil, unhappiness will result. 
Will you allow anger to grow more and more into 
your character or will you foster meekness? There is 
unhappiness in the former; happiness in the latter. 
Will you permit your anger to be an influence on 
others, pulling them down and making them un- 
happy? Do you want to be unreasonable? 


As a sort of business proposition, is it not worth 
while to keep from anger? Is not happiness worth 
working for? Should not each one be so concerned 
about his own joy as to be unwilling to allow himself 
to be the cause of his own unhappiness? Should not 
each one be considerate enough of the happiness of 
others to make strong efforts to preserve it? Let not 
anger make us unreasonable; let us not spread un- 
happiness. 

Anger is unreasonable because it offends God. He 
loves us; He died for us; He is our best friend. Shall 
we be so foolish as to do what He begs us not to do? 


Shall we not be reasonable in seeking our happiness 
with God in doing what He wills? 
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MEEKNESS 


Even temper, the holding of anger in check, is the 
bringing of self-love into subjection. Life is such that 
each one is more or less on the lookout for self; not 
exactly with selfish interests or motives, but with the 
concern that one’s first duty is to self. Consequently, 
whatever affects self is thought of, often spoken about, 
or even acted in some way or other. 

Spiritually we all have our difficulties. We should 
not allow these difficulties to affect us in such a way 
as to take away our equability of temper. Self- 
restraint is needed, of course, to hold within bounds 
those things that may be more or less a bother or 
worry to us. We should not bemoan ourselves to 
others; we should not sadden or take the joy from 
life for those about us. We should be prepared to 
keep in check those things that may be causing us 
some trouble. More than this, we should be anxious 
to keep subdued those bits of bad humor which we 
all have at times. No one is so constantly joyous as 
not to feel out of sorts at times, and consequently no 
one should be surprised that such bits of bad humor 
try to have their satisfaction by being spent on others. 

Meekness is spiritual; meekness is joy. And we 
should all strive to have that joy in our hearts that is 
contagiously cheerful. We need not think that we 
must be continually joking; nor should we believe 
that even-temperedness must express its happiness in 
laughter. We may and undoubtedly will have bother- 
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some worries, but we can and should be even-tem- 
pered, retain our peace of heart, be meek in spite of 
them. We can at least bear with life’s small problems 
in such a way as not to allow them to rush upon 
others. 


Even temper is attractive, helps the community 
spirit, keeps down all that tends to anger, for it seeks 
under varying circumstances to be pleasant, amiable, 
agreeable, mild, patient. It is in fact the practice of 
many virtues. Call it personality, if you will, or say 
that it is the getting along well with others through 
a constant and insistent practice of charity. Regard- 
less of how it is termed, it has charm and a very 
great deal of charm. It is winning; it is friendly; it 
attracts friends and holds them, while at the same 
time it makes friendly those who may for some or no 
reason entertain a slight dislike. Business men realize 
how valuable even-temperedness is, for it is the one 
quality they seek to be faithful to. They try to be 
agreeable to all with whom they trade, because they 
know that business will suffer if they offend by lack 
of the little civilities and courtesies of every-day life. 
They really go out of their way to attract and to hold 
customers. They would say that it is good business. 
Theirs might be called the natural side of even-tem- 
peredness, yet it could be that they are practicing the 
virtue of charity simply because of the happiness it 
brings them and spreads to others because it is pleas- 
ing to God. 
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We cannot measure the faults that arise through 
the lack of even-temperedness. Anger and its fruits: 
irritability, fault-finding, criticism, peevishness, un- 
charitableness, spread discord and discontent. Not 
that anyone deliberately aims to do this; nevertheless, 
the result is there. It is sufficiently bad that we should 
fall into such faults; but why should we be willing 
that others suffer from them? Reasonable thinking 
would suggest that if others are affected by what we 
do, then still others will be affected by what we have 
started. The full effect we certainly cannot hope to 
measure. 


We should not be willing to allow others to say 
that we are hard to get along with. We should try to 
be the same; we should be even-tempered; we should 
keep the risings of anger under control. We should 
not be up and down, joyous and sad, silent and talka- 
tive, bubbling over with fun and decidedly morose. 
We must learn not to be changeable. Surely there 
are some with whom we live in joyous harmony. Is 
that harmony, that spirit of unity, that spirit of 
friendship because of them or because of us? Who 
should get the credit? It is almost equally true that 
we find it hard to get along with certain others, or 
perhaps a certain one. Who is responsible here? This 
person may have his faults just as we have, but have 
we not faults that repel him? Seriously and with 
constant and daily effort have we tried to be even- 
tempered, have we tried to be pleasant and agreeable 
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with everybody? Have we been so concerned about 
getting along well with everybody that we pray that 
such may be and at the same time do all we can to 
subdue ourselves and especially the emotion of anger? 


All this is very important where many are living 
together. One who is given to anger, who lacks even- 
ness of temper, can do much harm; several could easily 
bring about almost complete ruin of community spirit. 
Each one must be convinced that he has a necessary 
part in helping others to keep the right and therefore 
spiritual kind of unity. This is a responsibility, a duty. 
Charity demands it. Not to accept this duty is to be 
indifferent to one’s own happiness, is to be careless 
about one’s standard; not to accept this responsibility 
is to be negligent in charity toward one’s neighbor; not 
to accept this obligation is to be thoughtless and care- 
less about the offense offered to God through the 
many faults and sins that most surely do arise. 


Let us examine our consciences in regard to the 
following: 

Am I prone to anger? 

Do I have daily temptations to anger? 

What seems to cause the temptation? a person? 
a place? 

When do the temptations arise? study? class? 
work? recreation? 

Does practically any little thing arouse 
me to temper? 
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Do I think angrily? 

Do I lack evenness of temper in thought? 

Is my state of mind an angry one? 

Do I think complainingly? critically? 
fault-findingly? 

Am I what is generally termed “a sore-head”? 

Do I repress the first signs of anger? 

Do I try to keep my soul in meekness? 

Do I strive to get along well with everybody? 

Do I ponder over slights or injuries and even 
presume them? 

Am I easily disturbed in mind? 

Am I easily wounded? 

Am I unable to bear anything? 

Do I allow myself to be unfriendly? 

Am I harsh to anyone? frequently? 

Am I bitter to anyone? constantly? 

Do I rejoice at the misfortunes of others? 

Do I think of means of revenge? of 
“getting even”? 

Am I of an argumentative disposition? 

Have I a spirit of contradiction? 

Am I given to ridicule of persons, places, 
or things? 

Is my speech sharp, sullen, surly, rude? 

Is the tone of my voice such that others think 
I am angry? 

Am I sarcastic? 

Am I stubborn in disposition? 
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Do I take sides with those at variance, 
thus increasing the differences? 

Do I carry tales? 

Do I cause others to be peevish, irritable, 
impatient, angry? 

Do I avoid anyone through anger? 

Do I stay angry at others, refusing to speak 
to them? 

Do I readily grant pardon to those who 
ask for it? 

Am I hard to get along with? 

What have I done to bring my temper 
under control? 

Have I really made an effort to be 
even-tempered? 

Have I striven to be meek? 


It is not necessary to state that one can have a 


proneness to anger and yet not become angry; practice 
has brought the temper under control. It is also true 
that one could be internally angry and yet not give 
external expression to it by word or conduct, though it 
is hard to hide anger from being seen. Temptation 
would have internal anger satisfied by saying some- 
thing or doing something. Experience shows that there 
is scarcely any limit to what an angry person may say; 
angry speech usually goes into angry conduct. 


When I feel anger coming on, do I try to stop it? 
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When I feel angry, do I guard against 
speaking or acting? 

If I become angry, do I allow other 
ill effects to follow? 

Do I carry grudges, remain “on the outs” 
with anyone? 

Do I speak to such a one coldly? 

Do I speak of his faults? laugh at him? 
show signs of contempt for him? 

Do I criticize him, making him the mark 
of false humor? 

Do I say things to hurt him purposely? 

Do I speak and act uncharitably toward him? 

Do I act angrily and yet not say anything? 


Anger very often rushes to calumny: 


Do I accuse my neighbor of faults he has not? 
Do I accuse him of sins he has not committed? 
Do I misinterpret the words or actions 

of another? 
Do I deny the good actions of another? 
Do I deny the good qualities of another? 
Do I exaggerate the faults or defects of another? 
Do I belittle the qualities of another? 
Am I silent when another is calumniating? 
Do I deny credit to another for what he 

has done? 
Does my anger make me calumniate? 
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Anger very often rushes to detraction: 


Do I talk about the faults of others? 

Do I reveal the faults or defects of others? 

Do I reveal the faults of others from 
the wrong motive? 

Do I reveal such faults not openly, 
but through hints? 

From the way I act, could others guess hidden 
faults of others? 

Have I revealed the faults of another by word, 
or look, or sign? 

Does my anger make me detract? backbite? 


Anger very often rushes to lying: 


Does anger make me lie in a joking way? 
Does anger try to make me harm another? 
Does anger make me lie for my own benefit? 
to win an argument? a point? 
Does anger make me conceal things from one 
who has a right to know? 
Does anger make me conceal part of the truth? 
Does anger make me exaggerate or belittle? 
Does anger make me keep quiet 
when I should speak? 
Does anger make me boast about myself? 
another? a place? a thing? 
Do I say indiscreet things when I am angry? 
Does anger make me lie about things? 
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Does anger make me lie in arguments? 
Does lying argument make me more angry? 


To overcome temptations to anger, pray persever- 
ingly and fight. Be on guard against it in the morning, 
and especially at the times or places that were the 
occasions of falls or temptations in the past. If you 
happen to fall, rise quickly and with renewed resolu- 
tion; resolve and resolve and resolve. Learn to hate 
the sin of anger and all things that give rise to it. 
Mortify the mind and senses. Never act under the 
influence of anger. 


To overcome anger, practice charity. Pray for the 
grace of perfect charity; seek occasions to practice 
charity. Strive to be humble. See the good in every- 
body; close your eyes to the defects of others; act 
toward all as you would have all act toward you. Be 
kind, be patient, envy not, deal not perversely, be not 
puffed up, rejoice not in iniquity, bear all things, en- 
dure all things. Do not allow games to be anything but 
good fun. Overcome any dislikes, no matter how small. 
Make a strong effort to be on good terms with every- 
body; seek to build up a reputation for friendliness. 


To overcome anger, practice meekness. Guard 
meekness by practicing it, by praying for it, by avoid- 
ing those sins and imperfections that are opposed to it. 
Lear to be kind, amiable, friendly, agreeable, pleas- 
ant. Preserve evenness of temper. Seek peace of mind, 
of tongue, of conduct by being gentle, though firm and 
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strong. Love all in Our Lord; love those who are not 
friendly. 


To overcome anger, pray and fight and watch. 
Renew your resolutions daily. Especially keep in mind 
the advice of St. Francis de Sales: “It is a matter of 
great importance to make our conversation agreeable. 
To do so it is necessary to appear humble, patient, re- 
spectful, cordial, yielding in all lawful things to all. 
Above all, we must avoid contradicting the opinion of 
anyone, unless there is an evident necessity for it. In 
that case, it should be done with all possible mildness, 
and with the greatest tact, without in the least outrag- 
ing the feelings of the other party. In this way we 
shall avoid contests which produce only bitterness and 
which ordinarily spring rather from attachment to our 
own opinion than from love of truth. Believe me, 
there are no dispositions more inimical to human so- 
ciety than those which are given to contradiction, just 
as there is not a person more commonly loved than 
he who contradicts no one.” 
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Gluttony as a Predominant Fault 


ot. IS AN INORDINATE LOVE of eating and 
drinking. It is the “eat, drink, and be merry” idea. It 
is the opposite of “Whether you eat or drink, or what- 
soever else you do, do all to the glory of God.” Neces- 
sity and right reason should regulate our thoughts, 
words and acts in regard to eating or drinking. Tem- 
perance in eating and drinking is a virtue. 


In our day the tendency is to think and speak much 
about things to eat and drink. Emphasis is placed on 
physical fitness. In fact, there are many who practice 
self-denial for the sake of physical fitness alone. Now 
there is no doubt that temperance is a help to health; 
but should not the spiritual idea come first? Temper- 
ance is a virtue; to practice it is to gain merit and 
grace; to practice it is a means of keeping well. 


Right reason should regulate our lives in regard to 
eating and drinking. We should think correctly in this 
matter; our state of mind should be spiritual. We eat 
to live; we should not live to eat. Excess is to be 
avoided, so is defect; to be over-fed or under-nourished 
is harmful and wrong. Prudence is the guide, for what 
might be too much or too little for one is not excessive 
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or defective for another. Let reason determine the 
amount to be taken and the manner in whichitis taken. 


Yet one could be careful in avoiding what is wrong 
in regard to quantity and not be mindful of faults aris- 
ing in regard to quality. We are prone to be particular, 
not being satisfied with what is served or the way it is 
served. Things are not at times to our special taste. 
Inwardly, if not outwardly, we are ready to find fault. 
And yet our disapproval may be wholly unjustified. 
What is served is as a matter of fact all right, but our 
taste demands something more delicate, or special or 
particular. Of course, where something special is 
needed for the sake of health, reason allows it, even 
though it be frequent or daily. 


St. Thomas explains the harmful effects of glut- 
tony. These are: inability to pray or follow a true 
spiritual standard, foolish joy, frivolity, talkativeness, 
temptations against the holy virtue. Any one of these 
reasons should help us to keep in check our tempta- 
tions to gluttony; the danger of temptations against 
the holy virtue should more than suffice for the prac- 
tice of self-denial. 


Ordinarily the person who is inclined to eat or 
drink to excess is selfish; in other words, selfishness isa 
sign that one is inclined to gluttony. He shows it by his 
neglect of the ordinary rules of good breeding; he mani- 
fests his thinking of self by searching for the best, by 
noticing what others take or leave; he neglects the needs 
of others. He may even go to useless expense to satisfy 
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himself, He will most likely do little to mortify himself, 
though he does pay attention to the mortifications of 
others; or if he does at times practice self-denial, he 
compares what he does to what he thinks or observes 
others do. Usually he makes a show of his mortifica- 
tions, congratulating himself, while condemning others 
for what they do. The selfish person thinks of self, 
takes care of self, is ever ready to eat or drink and 
willing to talk about either. Thinking of self, he for- 
gets others. 


From the following each one can determine for 
himself whether or not gluttony is his predominant 
fault: 


Have I an inordinate love of eating 
and drinking? 
Do I eat or drink to excess? 
Do I take what is necessary? 
Do I think much about eating and drinking? 
Am I critical about the quantity or quality 
of food served? 
Do I compare things to finer things elsewhere? 
Do I want better things than those served? 
Do I eat or drink hastily? greedily? eagerly? 
Do I eat or drink things I should not? 
Do I waste things? 
Am I selfish? 
Am I watchful of what another takes? 
Do I like to speak about good things 
to eat or drink? 
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Do I observe the ordinary rules of politeness? 
Do I listen to the reading at table? 
Am I fretful, impatient about delays in service? 
Do I grumble or complain about the service? 
Do I criticize the servers? 
Do I practice self-denial? daily? frequently? 

at least in small ways? 
Am I prudent about my mortifications? 
Have I consistently practiced the virtue 

of temperance? 


To overcome gluttony or any tendency to it, prac- 
tice mortification. Self-denial is the root of all virtue; 
there is no worthwhile spiritual life without it. Tem- 
perance is a virtue that grows through practice, and 
temperance demands self-denial. Of course, one 
should pray to be temperate, for there is no gaining 
of any virtue except through prayer. 


Mortification kills any tendency to gluttony. We 
can see the necessity of mortification when we consider 
the evil effects of gluttony. This vice hurries a neglect 
of religious duties and soon kills fervor and attraction 
for spiritual things. Necessarily it brings about sloth, 
languor, listlessness, and consequently prepares the 
way for temptations against the holy virtue. It also 
makes serious study impossible. Indulged in to any 
extent, gluttony brings about proportionate harm 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 


Mortification is necessary for the acquiring of any 
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virtue. To practice it for the sake of being temperate 
would be to receive further fruits, for it keeps the 
senses under control; it is an aid to recollection and 
piety; it is a means of increasing in virtue. 


Mortification of the senses is necessary. The eyes 
need to be brought under control; the ears should be 
regulated; touch ought to be held in subjection; the 
tongue, as the organ of speech, should be held in 
check. Not to practice mortification of the senses is 
not to advance in holiness and is a sure way of fall- 
ing into many daily faults and even sins. 


The sense of taste should be mortified through 
fasting or abstinence. Some Saints fasted a great deal; 
others at certain but frequent intervals; still others at 
appointed times. Fasting, of course, should be gov- 
ered by prudence, and ordinarily permission for it 
should be sought. Abstinence is something we can all 
practice daily. We need not abstain from any one 
thing wholly, but we can deny ourselves in small ways 
and even at and between meals. Taking less of some- 
thing, being unselfish, being satisfied with what is 
placed before us, are reasonable ways of being ab- 
stinent. 


Corporal mortification should be prudently entered 
upon and followed; permission should be had. The 
use of the hair-shirt, of the discipline, or chain, or 
anything that inflicts pain should be a hidden way of 
practicing virtue. All of the above methods of cor- 
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poral mortification are useful, helpful, and for some 
necessary. However, what may be useful for one may 
not be useful for another; what may be helpful for one 
may not be for another; what may be necessary for 
one may not be for another. No matter how good one 
is, no matter how poor one’s standard, corporal mor- 
tification should be helpful. 


Mortification should not be talked about or dis- 
played. One does not hold self up as an example of 
any other virtue; why this one? The silent influence of 
virtue is so powerful that it does not need self-praise to 
give it force or effectiveness. Silly boasting is not 
fruitful; in fact it lends itself to ridicule. Those with a 
false sense of fun will tease or taunt, ask or beg, and 
may even condemn for lack of comradeship. In our 
day there is need of common-sense thinking and speak- 
ing about temperance, total abstinence, mortification, 
and we who are following the Master should help 
others to think and speak correctly. 
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Envy as a Predominant Fault 


Bac IS THE FEELING of sadness which we experi- 
ence in contemplating the prosperity of others, in so 
far as we regard this prosperity to be our own loss. 
There is no question that we do have temptations to 
envy. We are somewhat inclined to rejoice at the 
failures of others and to be sad at their success. Others 
achieve riches, honors, dignities, renown, reputation, 
praise, applause, success; we see what they have ac- 
complished and we are tempted to envy. Others 
have qualities of mind and through their use become 
more or less successful, and we are tempted to envy. 
Others have qualities of soul and reach certain or 
higher degrees of holiness, and we are tempted to 
envy. It should be remembered that what those 
others have, we regard as our own loss. It is hard 
for us to rejoice whole-heartedly at the success of 
others; it is easy for us to feel glad at their failures. 


Envy will try to show itself in some of the follow- 
ing ways: 

Do I feel sad at the prosperity of others? 

At their success in games? In athletics? 

Do I rejoice at their failures? 
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Do I envy the riches of others? 

Do I envy their honors? dignities? power? 
renown? reputation? 

Do I envy the applause given to them? 

Do I envy another's intellectual qualities? 

Do I envy his imagination? memory? 
power of reasoning? understanding? 

Do I envy his general ability? 

Do I envy his learning? 

Do I envy his scholarship? 

Do I envy another spiritually? 

Do I envy his prayerfulness? 

Do I envy his rule-keeping? 

Do I envy his practice of virtue? 

Do I envy his obedience? humility? 
mortification? love of God? 

Do I envy his goodness? his zeal in striving for it? 

Does envy make me hate or dislike others? 

Does envy make me detract? calumniate? 
find fault? 

Does envy make me unfair? misjudge? 
misinterpret? 

Does envy make me compare myself to others? 

Do I try to rejoice at the success of others? 

Do I try to be sorry at their failures? 

What have I done not to envy in a small way? 


To avoid envy, let us pray. Let us practice self- 
denial, while striving to increase in humility and 
charity. Let us see the good in everybody. Let us 
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want all to do well. Let us rejoice with others and 
sorrow with them. Let us realize that we gain noth- 
ing by being envious; in fact we lose merit and grace. 
Let us thank God for whatever good is done, no 
matter who does it. 


To avoid envy, let us be reasonable. God has 
given us certain physical, mental, and spiritual tal- 
ents. He expects us to use them, to increase in them, 
to bring them back multiplied. He has a place in life 
for us; He gives us the grace to fill that place; we 
please Him in accepting His will and following it. 
What He has allowed others is no concern of ours; 
they have their duties and obligations. So it is unrea- 
sonable and sinful to deplore the gifts of God; 
it is sinful and unreasonable to deplore what others 
have, believing that the prosperity of others is our 
loss. We should live up to our physical, mental, and 
spiritual talents and be assured that we are doing 
the will of God. 


We should have charity for the manual labor of 
others. Manual labor is a necessity. The ability 
brought to it differs; all are not suited to the particu- 
lar tasks which they are called upon to do. Conse- 
quently, what is accomplished will vary according to 
ability, natural aptitude, or training; sometimes per- 
fect, now more or less imperfect. It is not the per- 
fection of the work alone that counts; it is the spirit 
in which it was done, the effort with which it was 
done, the motive used for doing it. Spirit and effort 
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and motive do not imply that any set work should 
therefore be perfect. Yet how quick we sometimes 
are to accept complainingly what another has done, 
especially when it affects us in any way. Looking at 
how it could have been done and perhaps better done 
we fail to give the due credit by refusing to see the 
spirit behind it all, the effort put forth, and the mo- 
tive governing it. When another is allowed to do 
what we wanted to do, envy comes along to tempt 
us, trying to make us feel sad if that work is done 
well, or trying to make us rejoice if it is done poorly. 
We can be so uncharitable in this regard. 


Charity should also cover recreation. Games give 
rise to mechanical or mental mistakes. Because we 
are not perfect, we make mistakes which are involun- 
tary, into which we did not want to fall, and which 
we did all in our power to avoid. Training and a 
reasonable amount of carefulness should help us not 
to commit the same errors time after time; effort 
should help us to avoid them; common-sense thinking 
should be of assistance. Still, in spite of training and 
effort and thinking, we can make mistakes. Charity, 
ordinary kindness, forbids us to find fault, or criticize, 
or condemn him who does what he cannot help, 
whether such is due to lack of ability, a learning of 
the game, or a lack of aptitude in playing the par- 
ticular game in question. What applies to mechanical 
mistakes also concerns errors of judgment. Mental 
mistakes prove that we are human and therefore not 
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perfect; anyone is liable to forget or do the wrong 
thing under stress. Surely we understand that. Who 
tries to do the wrong thing? Consequently, there is 
need of patience, meekness, kindness, charity. More- 
over, we should remember that not only as beginners 
did we fall into mistakes, but even at the time when 
we considered ourselves as quite adept. 


Spectators should be charitable. We are prone 
to take sides, to favor one rather than another. We 
are really never strictly neutral. Though we are not 
actually playing the game, we can play it in an of- 
fensive way. We can forget the consideration that is 
due to losers, we can think merely of the winners, and 
for that reason descend into ridicule, insult, unsports- 
manlike remarks or conduct. Moreover, we can envy 
the success of those we oppose, or rejoice at their 
failure. If we are actually playing a game, we should 
be on our guard not to allow our own interests to 
lead us to faults or sins of envy. Charity is the virtue 
of recreation. 


There should be charity for the spiritual standards 
of others. He who is ready to find fault with the 
standards of another had better look to his own, for 
the critical viewpoint must pull down. He who 
would criticize another's goodness is thereby pro- 
claiming how poor is his own goodness. The first con- 
cern of each one should be his own duties in regard to 
prayer, to rule-keeping, to obedience, to mortification, 
to humility, to any virtue; and no matter how good 
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he is, he does not make his second concern the spir- 
itual lives of others — except to help. To speak about 
others in a critical way is to fall. We should have 
sympathy for the weak; advice, if it will be heeded; 
prayer for all, that God may foster more perfect 
service, 


God wants Saints; God desires perfection. Piety 
should be held in high esteem; so should rule-keep- 
ing, obedience, mortification, and every other virtue. 
It is a woefully sad state of affairs when anyone is 
ridiculed for his goodness. It would be a deplorable 
condition if we tried to keep anyone from becoming 
holy. It would be even worse to endeavor to pull one 
down from a high standard that he has acquired. 
Envy wants failure. There are those who have kept 
others from being good; and there are those who 
sneered at another’s goodness, so that he fell; there 
are those who have wilfully and deliberately tempted 
others by trying to make them disobey, or lie, or 
cheat, or give up their mortifications, etc. Do we 
bear any guilt in this matter? 


There should be charity for the intellectual life of 
others. Give credit to those to whom it is due. Praise 
those who excel. Be sympathetically kind to those 
who are not doing well. Be considerate of those who 
make mistakes. We should want what every teacher 
desires—a perfect standard on the part of each 
member of a class. Let us be fair and just in what 
we think and say about the intellectual life of others. 
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Let not their success be our sorrow; nor their failures, 
our joy. Envy not, but be charitable. 


Father Faber gives the following rules for the 
practice of fraternal charity: 


1. Often reflect on some good point in each of 
your brethren. 

2. Reflect on the opposite faults in yourself. 

3. Do this most in the case of those whom you 
are most inclined to criticize. 

4. Never claim rights, or even let ourselves feel 
that we have them, as this spirit is most fatal to obe- 
dience and charity. 

5. Charitable thoughts are the only security for 
charitable deeds and words. They save us from sur- 
prises, especially from surprises of temper. 

6. Never have an aversion for another, much 
less manifest it. 

7. Avoid particular friendships. 

8. Never judge another. Always, if possible, 
excuse the faults we see, and if we cannot excuse the 
action, excuse the intention. We cannot all think 
alike, and we should, therefore, avoid attributing bad 
motives to others. 

Let us be loyal to the community within and 
without. Certainly it is sufficiently harmful to criti- 
cize within the community. Yet, we can forget our 
duty here. There is no excuse for him who carries 
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his criticisms to outsiders. Charity is a community 
virtue. We are following the Master. We are gath- 
ered for His work. He has employed us in a special 
way. He wants us to have His spirit. So He asks us 
not only to have that charity which is due to all, but 
also that special charity for those who follow Him. 
Family spirit demands it; the effective work of any 
group of associates depends on it. 


Charity should kill self-love, self-will. The ten- 
dency is to think of self as the large interest. Con- 
sideration for others is second in thought, and for 
the very reason that we have such a proneness, we 
are ready to forget that self should not be the only 
consideration. Self-will wants to go its own way; 
self-love desires to follow that which is pleasing to it. 
Virtue is forgetfulness of self. Virtue thinks of God 
and one’s neighbor through God. 


To be charitable, we must learn to think char- 
itably. It is no easy matter to keep our thoughts in 
check. Sometimes we are indisposed, things did not 
go to suit us, we did not have our own way in regard 
to something, we had opposition, we had difficulties, 
and the temptation to think uncharitably. Moreover, 
our very zeal, our interest, our whole hearted en- 
deavor, can lead us to uncharitableness, for we can 
become discontented when our zeal and interest and 
endeavor are not followed by others or not given 
due credit by them. 
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It is something and a great something to think 
charitably; it is still more to speak charitably. Who 
is there that has not been involuntarily uncharitable 
in speech? We did not give sufficient reflection to 
what we were about to say; we used tones of voice 
that were sharp. This indeliberate uncharitableness 
arises especially in argument, in explanations, in self- 
defense, in innocent fun at another’s expense, bits of 
irony or sarcasm or ridicule. Should we not try to 
avoid even indeliberate uncharitableness? 


We should learn to be charitable in conduct. We 
are all tempted to offend this way; and as a matter 
of fact, because we are not always the same, not 
always cheerful, or pleasant, or meek, but sometimes 
serious, or out of sorts, we do offend. Our changes 
of mood react on others. They notice them; they 
wonder what is wrong; they are attracted or repelled 
by the way we act. Even temper is well worth ac- 
quiring. To be the same: amiable, pleasant, agree- 
able, patient, meek, mild, sociable, obliging — to be 
ever the same toward others, is to practice charity in 
a high manner. If our mood changes at all, let it be 
something more in charity; let us “be all in all to 
all”; let our standard constantly ascend. Let out 
charity become habitual. 
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Sloth as a Predominant Fault 


Shor IS AN INORDINATE LOVE OF REST, which leads 
us to omit or neglect our duties. Physical, mental, 
and spiritual duties are before us daily; sloth tries to 
enter into them. 


The parable of the call of the laborers to the 
vineyard is worthy of consideration when we speak 
about sloth. It will be recalled that Our Lord likens 
the Kingdom of Heaven to the householder who 
hired men; some of them early in the morning, others 
at the third or sixth hour, and still others at the 
eleventh hour. And Our Lord, in calling men to His 
kingdom, is ever on the alert, even to the end of the 
day. He wants to be the Master, the employer of all 
men; He desires the service of all; He yearns for it; 
He died for all. All men should work for Him; sloth 
refuses wholly or in part. 


God is persistently calling men to His vineyard. 
Many answer the call; they work for a while; they 
serve God; then they cease to labor; evidently they 
stop thinking about the end of day and the pay that 
has been offered. They are prodigals. Sin and per- 
haps continued sin, failure to employ grace and the 
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Sacraments place them among the idle, among those 
who walk away from Him and into the paths of ad- 
versity. Still God continues to call them; He wants 
them to come back and take up their work for Him; 
He asks them to be sorry for having quit; He asks 
them to begin all over. 


Others also God has called to His vineyard. They 
begin to work for Him; they labor in faithful serv- 
ice, though at times they fall into sin. Undoubtedly 
they are far from perfection in their work, but they 
realize their weaknesses through remorse of con- 
science, and they take up their tasks with new heart 
and new resolution. They are good in the eyes of God 
in spite of their frailties. God wants them to continue 
to serve Him, for He knows and they understand that 
future and even present happiness lies in such em- 
ployment. Such souls, nearly always faithful, go 
through life making false steps and never reaching 
holiness, but nevertheless working for Him who re- 
wards those who have served Him and die holily in 
His service. 


There are others in the vineyard who are almost 
Saints. They are so close to perfection that the won- 
der is that they don’t fight sloth, and work with a 
little more zeal to reach holiness. If they were only 
a little better, they would be Saints, though hidden 
Saints. They love the Church; they glory in the 
Church; they love the Master, and they are eager 
and anxious to work for Him, believing all the time 
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that what they do is incomparably small to what He 
has done for them. How they serve God with that 
faith! What glory to the Church such souls are! 
What sources of edification they are to others! 


There are Saints in the vineyard. Look at the 
history of the Saints and you will notice that some 
never left the work of God for sin; sloth could not 
draw them down. They were holy all the days of 
their life, growing more perfect and close to God, 
the longer they lived and, consequently, the longer 
they served. Their perseverance in the zealous labor 
never wavered; in fact it constantly increased. What 
tabernacles such souls must have been! A thousand 
acts each day made them more lovely; a thousand 
unreckoned graces made them more beautiful. God 
was ever present to add to their wonderfulness. Such 
holiness is answering God’s call to labor for Him 
without reservation, without any thought but doing 
all for Him. Such holiness is continued loving service. 
And what think you will be the reward? 


There are other Saints in the vineyard. These 
were called at the third, or sixth, or eleventh hour. 
When their call came, they were ready to tum to 
holy work for Him. They did not question the late- 
ness of the hour or worry about the reward. Their 
day of conversion was at hand and they answered 
unreservedly. Once they had begun, they did not 
turn back. They set their minds, their hearts on holi- 
ness, and they reached it with persevering zeal. The 
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work may have been hard; they had difficulties, and 
more than likely trying difficulties; but they were big 
and brave enough to throw aside the temptations that 
would seek to hold them back. 


Has not a spark of grace fired your soul, so that 
you resolved and renewed your resolution to give 
perfect service to God? Were you afraid to try to be 
holy? Did temptation make you believe that you had 
started so late or had so much to do that there was 
no use working at all? What is there to stop you 
from beginning right now to work perfectly for God? 
Your resolution with God’s grace can lead to great 
heights. Perhaps not to the mountain of holiness that 
the Saints reached, but nevertheless to great spir- 
ituality. St. Francis of Assisi began late, so did 
Magdalene, so did Augustine, and the Good Thief 
very late. But it is a question of when you begin. 
It is not too late to start now; but it will be too late 
after awhile, for such a thought is to plan not to 
answer the call to work. 


Consider all the daily means to advance in holi- 
ness; think of all the graces at your command; what 
opportunities! Have you not seen others reach up to 
what they have? Will you try? 


The lesson of the parable does not only refer to 
spiritual things as such. Laboring for the Master in- 
cludes manual labor, recreation, studies. God wants 
us to serve Him faithfully in each of these, giving 
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Him as perfect a service as possible. Could we not 
raise our standard in our studies? Could we not in- 
crease in our spirit of study and perseveringly be 
faithful to it? Could we not show more attention, 
more application, more willingness to learn? Could 
we not elevate our standard in recreation? in any 
work that we are called upon to do? A little more 
effort, a little more zeal, a little less sloth, and we 
would be rendering to God the service that He wants, 
which He has actually called us to, and for which 
He will reward us. 


Too many persons are satisfied with mediocrity. 
They are neither good nor bad; they are ordinary, 
commonplace; and they remain so through their own 
fault. Let us glance over the various kinds of medi- 
ocrity and then determine whether or not we are 
ordinary, Some are mediocre in general. They have 
a lukewarm, careless attitude about everything. Their 
standard is ordinary in regard to spiritual things, 
studies, manual labor, to the proper attitude in rec- 
reation. They do not pray well or keep rules, they do 
not study with any real effort, they work in an indif- 
ferent way, they are slothful even in games. There 
are others who are lukewarm concerning some par- 
ticular thing; they are ordinary in spiritual affairs, or 
studies, or manual labor, or recreation. Certain others 
are mediocre in a still more particular way; they 
practice obedience, or charity, or mortification, or 
rule-keeping in an ordinary way. They have a pro- 
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nounced weakness, and seemingly sloth holds them in 
power, for they do not correct what is at fault; and 
the danger is that this one weakness will spread and 
become the cause of other falls. Those who are medi- 
ocre as far as studies are concerned have common- 
place attention, or application, or willingness to learn, 
or effort. It may be they have a class to which they 
give no interest or very little; or they are neglecting 
a certain study that is hard for them. Those who are 
mediocre in regard to manual labor work in a careless 
or lazy fashion, being satisfied with indifferent results. 
Those who are mediocre in recreation commit the 
same faults time after time; they do not urge them- 
selves to better things; they lack zeal in the correc- 
tion of their faults; they remain uncharitable. Now, 
none of us would care to be mediocre in everything, 
but are there not any number of us who seem to be 
satisfied with mediocrity in a particular way? Sloth 
keeps us from perfection; sloth holds us back; sloth 
enters daily into some of the things we do. 


Sloth tries to enter into spiritual affairs: 


Am I slothful? 

Have I an inordinate love of rest, neglecting 
my duties? 

Have I an attraction for spiritual things? 

Do I make resolutions and try to keep them? 

Do I pray with fervor, with piety? 

Have I my attention fixed on the words 
or their meaning? on God? 
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Do I offer lip-service? 

Am I lukewarm? indifferent? careless? 

Do I pray as a mere matter of routine? 

Do I allow distractions to remain? 

Am I mediocre at prayer? 

Do I practice recollection? 

Do I make sufficient effort? 

Do I tire easily when praying? 

Do I go through exercises half-heartedly? 

Do I hurry through my prayers? 

Do I complain about the length of prayers? 
exercises? 

Do I rush on leaving exercises? 

Do I assist at prayers in a lazy posture? 

Do I genuflect reverently? 

Do I make the sign of the cross reverently? 

Do I observe the rubrics in serving Mass? 
assisting at Mass? 

Do I have respect for sacred places, persons, 
and things? 

Do I have confidence, humility, perseverance, 
fervor in my prayers? 

What have I done to improve my standard 
in prayers? 

Have I made an effort to get rid of my faults? 
especially my predominant fault? 

Is my obedience prompt, entire, cheerful, 
supernatural? 

Do I mortify my mind and senses? 
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Have I grown more humble? 

Do I hate sin and try to avoid it? 

Am I meek, patient, kind, obliging? 

Am I modest? 

Do I love God because He has been good to me? 
above all things? 

Do I love God for Himself alone? 

Is there any virtue in which I am mediocre? 

Do I commit venial sins? 

Do I fall into deliberate imperfections? 
what about my rule-keeping? 

Do I want to be perfect? 

Have I perseveringly tried to improve? 


Sloth tries to enter into mental affairs: 


Am I slothful in regard to studies? 

Do I make an effort to study? 

Do I waste time? 

Do I allow distractions to remain? 

Do I grow tired easily? 

Do I seek excuses to get out of studying 
or the work assigned? 

Do I get merely the work assigned? or is it 
my best effort? 

Do I copy? cheat on a quiz or examination? 

Am I careless? indifferent? 

Do I try to make my work neat? correct? 
accurate? 

Do I neglect any class? 
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Do I realize that perfect silence helps me study? 

Am I diligent in the preparation of my classes? 

Do I control my eyes? ears? tongue? 

What is my standard in class? 

Do I lack diligence? 

Do I lack attention? 

Am I willing to learn? 

Am I obedient? 

Am I humble about my talents, work, 
answers, conduct? 

Do I keep silence? Do I prompt? make signs? 
throw notes? 

Am I guilty of frivolity? 

Do I ask questions without thinking? 

Do I put too much time on one class, 
neglecting others? 

What zeal have I used to acquire a spirit 
of study? 

Do I try to be faithful to my studies? 


Sloth tries to show itself in deed: 


Do I act lazily? 

Am I too fond of rest? 

Do I take lazy positions in answering prayers? 

Do I kneel in a lounging way? 

Do I walk in a lazy way? 

Am I too deliberate in the way I do things? 

Do I act promptly, whole-heartedly, 
cheerfully, supernaturally? 
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Do I do things poorly, sluggishly, remissly? 

Am I changeable? fickle? tiring of something 
quickly? 

Do I delight in idle conversation? 

Have I a lazy way of speaking? 

Do I dress slovenly? 

Do I choose the company of those who are 
not doing well? 

What is my standard in recreation? 

Is my conduct sportsmanlike? 

Am I careless about modesty, charity, 
truthfulness? 

Am I indifferent to a standard that is honest, 
just, fair? 

Am I mediocre about meekness? 

Is there any virtue that I practice in a mediocre 
way in recreation? 

What have I done not to be slothful in deed? 

Could I do more? 


Do we do all to please God? Is this our motive 
for manual labor? If it is, we work promptly, cheer- 
fully, whole-heartedly; we plan our work and do it 
orderly; there is nothing slip-shod about it; there is 
nothing, be it ever so slight, that is wilfully left un- 
done; we do a finished bit of work. 


Zeal in studies can be acquired. Zeal demands 
attention; attention grows through practice; so does 
application; and these ordinarily foster a desire to 
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learn. Now as never before the world needs learned, 
intellectual leaders who are guided by Catholic prin- 
ciples. Therefore, we who are following a vocation 
should use every opportunity to acquire a true spirit 
of study, for the more mentally developed we are, 
the greater will be our work for God. 


Zeal in spiritual affairs can be acquired. Tepidity 
can be overcome by persevering effort. Perfection 
should be our goal, even though we never reach it. 
To try to keep rules perfectly is soon to love to keep 
tules; to labor to be free from venial sin is quickly 
to be working against imperfection; to acquire virtue 
is to set the mind on the important virtues — humil- 
ity, mortification, piety, obedience, love of neighbor 
and God — practicing them daily. To be attentive in 
prayer, be faithful in getting rid of distractions that 
arise in the making of the regular exercises; to be 
fervent, keep trying to be fervent. Have confidence 
in persevering prayer. 

Do not lose heart in fighting against sloth. Repeat 
your resolutions frequently during the day. Prayer 
and effort are the means to success. We are not 
working alone: God’s grace is with us, if we ask for 
it. Let us ask for it perseveringly. 
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Atonement 


WOUND OF THE LEFT FOOT. 
(Let us beg pardon for our sins.) 


O my God, I repent from the bottom of my heart for having 
offended Thee, who are infinitely good. I embrace the feet of 
Thy Son, and beseech Thee by the wound of His left foot to 
vouchsafe to say to me as He did to Magdalene: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” 


W. SHOULD MAKE ACTS OF SORROW for our sins 
and imperfections. We have sinned, and we have 
been guilty of imperfection, and we should be sorry; 
not with a sorrow that worries or frets, but with a 
sorrow that is more and more a realization that we 
have offended God; not with a sorrow that says we 
have done wrong, but with a sorrow that states we 
have offended God by such wrong. 


Our sorrow at Particular Examen should concern 
our falls into our predominant fault, our failure to 
practice the virtue opposed to our predominant fault, 
our forgetfulness to practice our strongest virtue, our 
carelessness in practicing the presence of God. Let 
our acts of sorrow arise from our heart and in our 
own words, 
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Acts of Sorrow 

O my God, I am heartily sorry for having offended Thee, 
because Thou art infinitely good and amiable, and because 
sin displeases Thee. I am firmly resolved, with the help of 
Thy grace, to do penance for my sins and never to offend Thee 
again. 

O Mary, refuge of sinners, obtain for me the grace to efface 
from my soul the title of sinner. O Mother of God, pray for 
a poor sinner who places all his confidence in thee. 

O my God, I am sorry for having offended Thee. I regret 
that I have allowed my predominant fault to overcome me. I 
am sorry that I have done so little in acquiring virtue. May 
my sorrow increase and help me never to offend Thee again. 


Venial sin offends God, “Who would dare affirm,” 
asks St. Anselm, “that a sin is not a great evil because 
it is light? How can we call light an evil that dis- 
honors God?” Venial sin offends God; in a lesser way 
imperfection, too, offends God. Should not that 
arouse our sorrow? Deliberately and wilfully shall 
we continue to offer offense, insult? Would we dare 
to offend another daily and day after day? Shall we 
allow ourselves to become so hardened in light sins as 
to make little or nothing of them? Shall we tire God 
with our small offenses and at the same time refuse 
to accept the grace that He is offering? Shall we 
make so little of His friendship as to be willing to 
lose it altogether? 


God is calling us to perfection; He asks us to live 
our vocation. “Be ye perfect” demands persevering 
effort, though perfection itself is not reached. “Be ye 
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perfect” consists in steady zeal in striving for holiness. 
It would be absurd to think of making great progress 
if numerous venial sins are being committed, for 
there is no question that such sins weaken the powers 
of the soul, making the will unsteady and irresolute, 
while preparing the way to serious sin. Numerous 
venial sins, made little of, eventually lead to mortal 
sin. Imperfections check progress and make ready 
the path to venial sin. 


Now it is true that we cannot hope to overcome 
all deliberate sins and imperfections, Nevertheless, 
even here we can make progress by not falling into 
deliberate sins and imperfections. The greater our 
control over deliberate wrong, the greater our con- 
trol over indeliberate wrong. 


To make our acts of sorrow at Particular Examen 
efficacious, we can impose slight penances on our- 
selves. We must make satisfaction for all our sins and 
imperfections, so what better time or method than 
daily small penances self-inflicted? All things can be 
used to pay our debt of punishment: our keeping of 
tules, accepted humiliations, bits of mortification, acts 
of meekness, patience, charity, the practice of any 
virtue, the saying of prayers, especially prayers of 
sorrow. 


AII acts of sorrow demand a purpose of amend- 
ment, a resolution made here and now not to offend 
God again. This purpose of amendment should be 
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personal, something that fits our daily life; it should 
be practical, something in particular to be done or 
avoided; it should be for the day at hand, not made 
for tomorrow or some future day. When our resolu- 
tions are personal and practical and for the day at 
hand, we can with God’s grace carry them out more 
easily. 
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Resolution 


‘WOUND OF THE HEART OF JESUS, 
(Let us renew our morning resolutions.) 

O Jesus! O God of love; from this time forth I will satisfy 
the just desires of Thy Heart, pierced on the Cross for my 
salvation, and correct all my sins and negligences, Confirm 
me in these resolutions and in those of my morning meditation, 
through the merits of the Blood which flowed for me from Thy 
Heart; I offer them to Thee in atonement with Thy life, Thy 
passion, and Thy death. 


ee sccincue ARE NECESSARY if we wish to make 
progress. We need grace to make and keep them. 
Let us ask for that grace in our own words. We 
can use the following prayers: 


Prayers for Help to Keep Resolutions 

O good Jesus, we humbly ask Thee to help us keep our 
resolutions, so that, under Thy protection, we may not want the 
fervent effort that is necessary to follow Thee perfectly. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the grace that will keep 
us constantly strong in following our resolutions, that through 
them we may draw closer and closer to Thee. 

May Thy grace, O Lord, always accompany us and assist 
us in the pious accomplishment of the resolutions which Thou 
hast inspired, so that we may serve Thee perfectly. 


It is not always easy to make suitable resolutions 
at meditation. Consequently there should be other 
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daily resolutions. There are many from which to 
choose. Undoubtedly our first determination should 
concern our motive: do all to please God. When the 
Saints followed their vocation, they answered unre- 
servedly; they acted generously. When they re- 
sponded, there was no holding back of their minds 
or senses. They were determined to give all to the 
Master; they were resolved to do all for Him. What- 
ever would make them draw closer to God, they did. 
Not only did they want to be considered faithful, but 
they also worked to be perfect; they tried to do all 
for God as perfectly as they could. They conformed 
their thoughts and words and deeds to those of God; 
they saw His will in everything, and they sought 
to do it. 

To do all for God means that we should resolve 
to avoid sin and imperfection. God’s grace is ready 
to help, if we are willing to make the effort necessary 
to be faithful to it. Surely we should be concerned 
about our salvation and holiness. Let our zeal grow 
in avoiding venial sin; let our effort be more constant 
in keeping rules; let us not tire in avoiding evil and 
doing good; let us persevere in our determination, 
though there be difficulties. Certainly, in working for 
God we should be courageous enough and generous 
enough to do His will even though it means a cross. 
Let us, then, strive to live perfect days— days in 
which we have committed no deliberate sin and no 
deliberate imperfection. Let us try so to live as to go 
to confession with no sins or imperfections to confess. 
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We should resolve to practice the important vir- 
tues — love of God and neighbor, obedience, mortifi- 
cation, humility, piety. Could not our obedience be 
more prompt, more cheerful, more whole-hearted, 
more truly supernatural? Could not our humility be 
more of a doing all for God, nothing for self and 
nothing for the glory of fellowmen? Could not our 
mortification of mind and senses be more perfect? 
Could we not increase our piety by being more at- 
tentive at prayer? Could we not have a truer charity 
for those about us? Could not our love of God be 
more entire and generous? Surely there is something 
we can do to make the practice of these virtues show 
that we sincerely mean to do all to please God. 

We should resolve to make our studies spiritual. 
The right motive is necessary. With the motive to do 
all to please God we should aim to acquire a spirit of 
application, a spirit of attention, a spirit of silence, 
a desire to learn, and perseverance. Study and class 
standards should be as high as we can make them. 
Perfection is the goal, even though we fall short of 
it. Let us seek learning, culture, scholarship, charac- 
ter by faithfulness to our daily work. 

We should make our recreation spiritual. We 
should practice charity and meekness, honesty, truth- 
fulness, good sportsmanship, modesty. These virtues 
imply consideration for others and urge us to think 
of their happiness. We should resolve to keep our 
standard high and do nothing that would lower the 
standards of others. 
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We must pray to be faithful to our resolutions. 
We are not working alone; God is with us. He helps 
us with His grace. We may not and undoubtedly will 
not be as perfect as we should be; we may not keep 
our resolutions perfectly; but we can renew them and 
renew them, thereby showing that we are not weak- 
hearted or lacking in courage. Let a spiritual dis- 
content seize us; let it make us dissatisfied with our- 
selves; let it ever urge us on to higher and better 
things; let our “pray hard and study hard and play 
hard” grow in meaning and let us follow the inspira- 
tion of that new meaning. Let us pray and pray 
hard to keep our resolutions. 


CHAPTER XV 


Faith 


Deas IS NO FACT sO GLORIOUS as the spread and 
triumph of the Faith over the world. For three years 
Christ had given His message to men. He labored 
zealously; He kept His purpose in life before Him. 
He preached truth — the truth that He was the Son 
of God. He used the prophets, His life, His miracles 
to prove that His mission was divine. Yet, in spite of 
His extraordinary goodness, in spite of all His proofs 
and statements, in spite of all chat He had done to 
show that He,came from the Father, He was put to 
death. Seemingly He had failed. Then, lo and be- 
hold, just when His enemies were rejoicing at His 
death and failure, and His disciples were sorrowing 
at His horrible ending, He comes to life again. His 
followers take on new interest and abound with heart- 
felt willingness to carry on His mission, while His 
enemies are at a loss as to what to do, except to per- 
secute His disciples. But the very persecution drives 
the Apostles to further conquest, and before they 
meet death for the Master, they have gone very far 
and wide; and He whose reign seemed to have ended 
with the Cross, is only begun. What is still more sur- 
prising, the most scheming of all the persecutors turns 
to follow Him whom he tried not to believe in. St. 
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Paul espouses Christianity with a zeal that meant 
many converts. 


The spread of the Faith by the Apostles is wonder- 
ful in its broadness and quickness. And even after 
they are gone, the Faith continues to go forth to the 
world. When the Apostles were put to death, it was 
believed that the Christian Faith would die. Instead, 
it grew; it increased. Persecutions were zealously 
carried on throughout the length and breadth of the 
Roman Empire. All the means of torture that could 
be devised were used in the vicious purpose to rid the 
world of Christianity. Persecution followed persecu- 
tion; thousands perished in those three centuries of 
terror. Christianity seemed destroyed. Nevertheless, 
when the Edict of Milan was signed in 313, and re- 
ligious peace was proclaimed to the world, it was 
discovered that the Faith was more prosperous than 
ever. Christ had risen again. The Church was not 
only not dead, but flourishing. 


But peace was hardly proclaimed when the 
Church had again to suffer for being the bearer of 
truth. This time she would surely be crushed, for her 
enemy was an enemy that had left nothing but de- 
struction in its wake, Peace to practice the Faith was 
to be taken away by this all-absorbing victor. No 
Church could withstand those barbarous tribes from 
the North or West. They who dared to defy Caesar 
could and would take care of this new religion. The 
country is overrun by barbarians. The Church must 
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die under such oppression. But the savage hordes 
meet that something which will mean their subjec- 
tion. When the land is made desolate, when the 
Master is fled, when the flock is scattered, the Church 
awakens to another day, and the barbarians have 
become members of her society, have been civilized. 
They see the beauty of the Church of God; it appeals 
to them as it had appealed to other thousands; they 
have that longing in their hearts for just the things it 
can give; it is rich with the something that would 
make this life worth while and the next all happiness. 
They are willing, they are ready, they ask to enter 
the Church. They, instead of lessening the numbers 
of the Church, actually add to those numbers by their 
conversion. 


So the Church has gone through the ages. There 
will always be those who will declare that the Church 
is dead or dying. There will be those who will rejoice 
at her apparent failures; there will be those who will 
offer their help to bury her. Persecutions may come 
and go, but Christ goes on forever. No one can take 
away the power of Faith. It will grow and flourish 
till time is no more. Persecutions, as the ages make 
manifest, do not destroy or weaken the Church; they 
give it the opportunity of a glorious and new resur- 
rection. And each individual resurrection proves how 
steady is its growth and how it continues to increase 
in numbers. 


The spread of the Church is a triumph and the 
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growth of the Church has meant a growth in the 
acceptance of her truths. She has given to the world 
what she has received from Christ and God — moral 
principles. She has taught God to man. She has 
demanded from man his duties to God, to himself, 
and to his fellowmen. She has stood before all for 
God. She has spoken with authority to rulers and 
tuled, to rich and poor. She has taught the Faith. 


It is worth while to think of what the Church 
has done for the world. Remember that she has been 
the great civilizer. Bear in mind that she has been a 
leader of culture, that education has always been dear 
to her; not an education that is satisfied with a mere 
training of the mind, but a development that has the 
welfare of the soul at heart. She has thought of the 
morality of the world in all phases of life. She has 
taught that all things must be pervaded with the 
thought that there is a God, who has dominion over 
all things. 


Though the conquest of the world through the 
Gospel has been a glorious triumph, nevertheless it 
must not be forgotten that the victory was attained 
by reaching the individual soul. There have been no 
conversions in large numbers unless the individual 
has been brought into the Church through Faith. 
And has not change of life, the conquest of the indi- 
vidual, been the steady aim of the Church? What 
points more to truth than conversions? Even more 
than that: what is a more certain sign of the divinity 
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of the Church than the change of a sinner from sin 
to goodness? Here is one who walks in ways that are 
defiled, who has tasted and known that sin is a bitter 
thing, who has lived in sin perhaps for years, who 
accepts grace leading to conversion, and then begins 
a life of fidelity to God. To watch the progress of 
such a soul is to see the fruit of the Church’s mission 
in developing those with Faith. Where once was un- 
faithfulness and sin, is now the constant effort to grow 
in virtue. Duties to God are not only sought after, 
but they are also zealously taken up. The former 
sinner is not satisfied except in doing the will of God. 


Yet the conversion of a sinner to ordinary good- 
ness is not so great a triumph for the Faith as is the 
conversion of a great sinner to great sanctity. Mag- 
dalene is praised before the world for giving her 
whole heart and soul to God. In such a soul, as in 
the soul of an Augustine, or (in another way) in the 
soul of a Saul, there was much that had to be eradi- 
cated. In the souls of great sinners there is prone- 
ness to sin, a proneness arising from long habits. 
Such habits are deep-rooted. To change from or- 
dinary goodness would be sufficiently hard, but to 
change from badness to extraordinary holiness shows 
the spell that attracts the mind that is willing to see 
the truth of the Church. To follow such truths is to 
practice virtue as eagerly as sin had been followed in 
olden days. To seek to be like the ideal Founder is 
to have and hold all things as means to perfection. 
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The Church can offer all the means of holiness; the 
Church can show the way; the Church can say what 
the means are and how they should be used. The 
grace to be constant and persevering in following 
holiness comes from God. 


Though we do marvel at the conversion of anyone 
from a life of sin to a life of holiness, still we must 
not think of public Saints alone. The Church also 
has her hidden Saints. They go on in daily life, doing 
well what duty imposes on them by urging themselves 
to higher things and things not imposed by duty. 
Mere faithfulness to what is commanded is not 
enough for such souls. They have a desire to give all 
to God. They offer all to God and perform all as 
befits such an intention. They are heroic in giving to 
God all that they can from day to day; they are 
heroic in their zealous fidelity to what they must do. 
Certainly they are not satisfied with ordinary, medi- 
ocre goodness. Slight sins and even imperfections for 
them are hateful and as much to be avoided as the 
more serious offenses. They actually live without fall- 
ing into faults, at least deliberate. And as they grow 
from virtue to virtue, they manifest internal goodness 
in their external conduct. Their motive to do all to 
please God is ever before them; their obedience — 
prompt, cheerful, whole-hearted, supernatural — 
shines as a light at night; mortification of the mind 
and senses is their means of killing self in order that 
they may live for God; their humility is ever on the 
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increase; they love God and therefore their neighbors; 
and in loving both they take pains not to offer the 
slightest offense to either. Such love should and does 
reveal itself in prayer. They are devout. They make 
the whole day a prayer; they live in the presence of 
God as far as they can in following their other duties. 
They have real interest in talking to God. They think 
of God throughout the day and act according to 
that thought. 


Hidden Saints are surely the glory of the Church. 
Nevertheless the Church also has its public Saints, 
those whose names are enrolled on the calendar of 
the Blessed. They stand before the throne of God. 
They are with Him forever. There will be others 
who will come to live with them. Without doubt 
there are Saints living now. And the very striking 
fact is that even those outside the Church testify to 
the holiness of those whom the Church has declared 
or is about to declare holy. 


Faith is a precious gift. Have we valued it prop- 
erly? Does it mean more to us than anything else 
in life? Have we guarded it and defended it? Have 
we loved it so much that we would be willing to 
suffer or die for it? Has it increased? Do we know 
more about it? Do we understand it more fully? 
Have we a keener realization of the truths it brings 
us? Have we lived it? Are we faithful to grace and 
the duties of our state of life? Do we try to be more 
and more faithful to our vocation. 
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= IS A SUPERNATURAL VIRTUE by which we 
firmly trust that God will give us everlasting life and 
the means to obtain it, because He is faithful to His 
promises. 

We are not for this world. We come from God; 
we belong to God; we are destined for God. When 
we realize through life’s fleeting day that all things 
are to be measured by the life to come, that material 
success, honors, riches, good times, mean nothing if 
they carry us away from our true end, then we live so 
that we may be found worthy of eternal life. We can 
forget the word of God, “What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his 
soul?” We can stray into a love of this life; luxuries, 
comforts, ease are ours to use or abuse; we can be 
stamped with worldliness. Not that we forget alto- 
gether the necessity of saving our souls; no, not that; 
but we can allow ourselves to become neglectful in 
the service of God; we can forget to work wholly for 
Him and the reward He offers — eternal life. 


We, who are following a vocation, are called to a 
perfection that is not demanded of those in the world. 
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We have our vows as helps; we have more opportuni- 
ties for doing good; our very duties are so ordered as 
to aid us to be holy. De we use what is at our dis- 
posal as means of perfection? Do we strive for holi- 
ness? We can fail. We can be presumptuous; we can 
be satisfied with self in spite of the fact that we do 
not know whether we are “worthy of love or hatred.” 
We can be so concerned with our work, our duties, 
our helping others to be saved, as to run the risk of 
being castaways. St. Paul saw the danger for himself 
of being presumptuous: “I chastise my body, and 
bring it into subjection: lest perhaps, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a cast- 
away.” We should meditate on that thought. 


Yet there is never reason for despair. God wills 
us to be saved. We want happiness; that means we 
want God, for happiness comes from drawing closer 
to God, not in growing away from Him. Not only 
does God will us to be saved, but He also gives us 
the means of salvation, for He is a God of mercy. 
Men have understood that God is a God of mercy: 
“From Genesis to the Apocalypse there is heard like 
the wail of the wind, and the sob of the sea, the cry 
of stricken humanity pleading with God.” Genera- 
tions were gathered, people strayed from God and 
tasted of sin, yet He was a Father of mercy. Read 
the story of the infidelity of the chosen people; it is 
one of sins forgiven. Read the history of God’s holy 
nation, of its great leaders, kings, and warriors; it is 
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a record of mercy. “Have mercy on me, O God, 
according to thy great mercy, for my sin is always 
before me,” is a cry that could have been uttered in 
the Garden after the first sin; it could have been 
sounded through the early centuries, as from David’s 
time it ascended to the Infinite God, till the Master 
of mercy came. 


The Gospel story is one of mercy. There are those 
who find it hard to live right, for their daily life is 
spent near sin’s seducing influence, or perhaps, their 
lives have been filled with neglect of the ordinary 
duties of religion. They find it hard to cry to God 
with a voice of supplication. Old ways are easy; new 
ways are difficult; it is not easy to ask for mercy. 
Read the Gospel story. Recall how, a short time be- 
fore His Death, Our Lord wept over apostate, un- 
faithful, sinful Jerusalem. “Jerusalem, how often I 
would have taken thee”; oh, the days of unremitting 
toil, the nights of wasted sleep, the burning tears and 
feverish thoughts. “Jerusalem, how often i would 
have gathered together thy children,” to keep them, 
to protect them, to forgive them their sins, to bring 
them to the Father. “But thou wouldst not.” Yet in 
a few days His life would be offered for those who 
refused as well as those who accepted His mercy. In 
a few days He would be saying: “Father, forgive 
them!” There is never any reason to despair. God 
wants us to come to Him, no matter how unfaithful 
we have been; He wants us to return home, no mat- 
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ter how far we have been away; He wants us to ask 
for forgiveness, for He wants us to be saved. 


He also asks us to use His grace and be holy, Not 
only is He willing to give us the means to be saved, 
but He also offers us the helps to sanctity. Our start 
may be late; we may have much to do; effort and 
persevering effort may be trying; still we must re- 
member that when the day of conversion has come, 
we should not harden our hearts. The Master may 
not pass this way again. The lateness of the hour, the 
amount to be accomplished, the effort necessary, 
should not be used as excuses or reasons for not be- 
ginning when the soul has been awakened to the 
thought of a better life. True, there may be tempta- 
tions that will seek to hold us back; we may even fall; 
our resolutions may be broken; but can we not take 
heart again? The struggle will not last forever; it 
continues until we have rooted out or almost destroyed 
our bad habits. Not to start at all is to be weak; dis- 
couragement is cowardly. 


Discontent with self and discouragement are not 
the same. To be dissatisfied with self is a grace that 
is part of sorrow; it makes us want to do better, urg- 
ing us to serve God more faithfully. We have new 
thoughts about goodness, we see what can be done, 
we understand the goal to be reached, and we strive, 
painfully, to reach it, for we do not care to remain 
where we are. Onward and upward, perfection ever 
calling, effort ever constant, goodness more and more 
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attractive, new hopes and new ideas, service increas- 
ingly whole-hearted — blessed fruits of discontent 
with self. 


Temptations may come. Our way may be that 
of the cross, with sorrow and trials and pain. All 
these we must gladly employ as a means to do some- 
thing for God. They give new strength and new pur- 
pose; they reveal steadiness of resolution. “To suffer 
or to die.” Faith is kept in spite of adversities, these 
in fact create opportunities for further faithfulness. 
We rejoice in being able to do something for God; 
we live to work for Him; we do not ask that the way 
be made easy, but that we may have a steady pur- 
pose and effort, even if the way is hard. We carry 
our cross joyfully; we live in hope for the good things 
to come, “where death shall be no more, nor mourn- 
ing, nor weeping,” but happiness with God and His 
angels and Saints. 


We learn more and more to resign ourselves to 
God. We see Him all about us. We trust Him. We 
have confidence in Him. We know He will be faith- 
ful to His word. So when we pray, we pray with 
humility, realizing our weaknesses and relying on His 
strength. When we pray, we pray with confidence. 
We have no fear of denial, for we place our thoughts 
and prayers before Him, asking Him to do as He 
wills. We pray with perseverance. We never lose 
heart. We never grow tired or tepid; we never stop; 
we even wear away the steps of His altar, for we 
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know, in “a very little while He will come, and will 
not delay.” 


We are on the road to eternity. Temptations try 
to take us on devious paths. Spiritual difficulties, 
studies, work, temporal affairs would have us go 
astray. Sin endeavors to attract us. Shall we continue 
on our way to our eternal home? Shall we so live, 
so act, as to make fruitful the grace in our souls? 
Shall we take the affairs of every-day life and use 
them as means to reach our destiny? Hope governing 
all, hope strengthening all, eternal life ever our end? 
Let us “not look at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen, For the things which 
are seen, are temporal; but the things which are not 
seen, are eternal.” Then to do all to please God will 
be a real joy; nothing will be too hard to do; nothing 
too easy to offer; obedience, mortifications imposed 
or self-inflicted, charity, humility, prayer, avoidance 
of sin and imperfection will have a new meaning, 
for they gain that welcome reward: “Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, into the kingdom which has 
been prepared for you.” And we have reached home, 
are at home with God. 
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Charity 


W. sHOUD Love Gop. As a matter of fact, we 
all want to love Him. We know that He has been 
good to us. We remember that He died for us. We 
appreciate the gift of faith and the call to follow that 
faith. We see that health, success in studies, spiritual 
favors are graces from God. We understand that 
whatever we have, we have received from Him; that 
whatever we have accomplished, He gave the in- 
crease. We should love God. And our hearts cry out 
that we wish to love Him as much as we can, as 
much as we ought. 


We should love God. In truth we want to love 
Him, and for that reason are sorry that we have 
offended Him. Our sins are before us. Our sense of 
sin is more keen, more deep than it has ever been. 
We are sorry; we are resolved to do better; we want 
God to know that. We are anxious to make repara- 
tion in the best possible way. We want to love God 
as much as we can, as much as we ought. We desire 
to make our sorrow deepen our love. 


We should love God. Our hearts cry out that we 
want to love Him. We are determined, with the 
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help of grace, to lose even life itself rather than offend 
Him by mortal sin. We ask for the grace to love 
Thee, Lord, to such a degree as to be ready to lose 
all, rather than offend Thee by a venial sin. Above 
all, help us to prove our love by the way we live our 
vocation, by our constant and persevering effort to be 
perfect. We beg the grace to love Thee by the fervor 
and attention of our prayers, by our zealous practice 
of recollection, by our whole-hearted application and 
attention to studies, by our practice of all virtues in 
recreation, especially those of charity and meekness. 
Lord, we want to love Thee; help us to be perfect, 
for true love is shown by the way we think and speak 
and act. We understand that fidelity to our duties is 
the best way of showing our love to Thee. 


We should love God for His own sake. We should 
love Him because He is infinitely worthy of being 
loved. He is God. We should love Him for that 
reason alone. 


Hermits have loved God. Alone in the silence of 
the forest they have walked with God. They sought 
shelter in its quietness; they found solitude; they 
communed with God and loved Him. Being away 
from the busy and for them distracting things of the 
world, they saw God in the creatures about them. Not 
that they necessarily loved nature — the trees, and the 
sun, and the stars, the handiwork of God;— they 
wanted to be alone, to live for God. Being alone, 
they thought, and rightly so, that they would and 
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could serve God more faithfully, for there are Saints 
who were hermits. Their obedience was to things 
of Faith—God’s law as explained by the Church. 
Their humility was made deep by their love for Him 
for whom they had left all. Their mortification was 
all that the hermitage lacked in the good things of 
life. Their virtue was prayer in the presence of Him 
whom they were constantly serving. Living their 
love in such a way, think you they were happy? In- 
tensely so. The joy of a good conscience was theirs; 
they were loving the Master in the way that they 
thought best — by faithful service. 


There were others who sought to live their love 
of God in the quietness of the forest, but they had 
companions. They felt that they could serve God 
better by having the help of others. They formed a 
community, living under a common rule. Their love 
of God was in obedience to rule. Moreover, they 
were not only working for their own holiness, they 
were also helping others to salvation and sanctity. The 
power of their example went far beyond the confines 
of the forest or the community, so that many came to 
live with them, or at least to seek that spiritual advice 
which would be a source of help and encouragement. 
Such persons, going back to the world, would actually 
preach what they had seen and heard. Many would 
be told how the communities in the desert were living 
the faith. 


Others serve God faithfully and thus show their 
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love for Him. These cannot seek salvation or holiness 
in living alone, nor can they choose the life of a com- 
munity. They really belong in the world. They have 
their duties to perform in the world and they must 
not shirk them. They must live where their vocation 
calls them. Many Saints have lived in the world. 
They sought their holiness in the ordinary affairs of 
life. They had work to do and they did it well; they 
had prayers to say, and they said them well; they 
enjoyed the innocent pleasures allowed to those seek- 
ing higher things. They did not sigh and complain 
that the world in which duty made them stay was 
keeping them from becoming good and even saintly. 
They accepted the trials and difficulties such an ob- 
ligation imposed and made it a means of serving God 
and thus proving their love for Him. In fact such 
difficulties for them were things of joy, for they were 
doing all for God, knowing that to suffer for the Lord 
was to follow the Master truly. 


There are many who have served and loved God 
perfectly in the world. They are in every walk of life. 
There is the Saint of the countryside; there is the 
Saint of the throne and the Saint of the hovel. There 
are still more in the world who serve God and love 
Him, but not perfectly. They are faithful to what 
God has revealed; they are attentive to their duties 
as Catholics; they are concerned about living well; 
they are the many thousands of good fathers and 
mothers, good sisters and brothers. How zealous they 
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are to be what conscience tells them to be! What 
effort they make to be fervent Catholics! How they 
do love the Church! How they love God as shown 
by their faithfulness to duty! 


Many have sought to love God in the practice of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. Under the vows 
they follow others to real goodness of life. They 
know that the more completely they follow the 
Master, the greater will be their joy. They may feel 
the yoke at times, but they realize that it is sweet and 
light; or if it is heavy, they are glad and rejoice that 
the Master would have it so. They understand that 
to love God is to serve Him faithfully; they know 
that the more faithfully they serve Him, the greater 
will be their love for Him. 


We, who are following a vocation, should try to 
acquire a strong, zealous, flaming love of God by en- 
deavoring to live our vocation in a constantly more 
perfect way, by asking God to give us the grace to 
love Him, by begging Him to make us love Him, by 
repeatedly making acts of love, by doing His will as 
perfectly as we can. We should conform our wills to 
His. We should try to think as He thinks, to act as 
He acts, to speak as He speaks. We can practice that 
conformity by seeing His will in everything. 


Those who love God seek to make others love 
Him. There are many who have the true Faith who 
do not love God as they should. There are many not 
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of the Faith who do not love Him. Vocations are 
needed. Look at the necessities of the Church: fallen 
away Catholics should be brought back; ordinary 
good Catholics should be made better; those close to 
holiness should be made holier. Not only should we 
do all in our power to awaken vocations, but we 
should also do all that we can to encourage persever- 
ance in vocation. God wants all men to love and 
serve Him. Could we do more to bring God’s wish 
about? Zeal for souls is a great way of showing our 
love for God. 


Let us, then, love God and serve Him, because 
He has been good to us, because we have offended 
Him, because we should love Him, for He is God. 
Let us love God and serve Him: by the way we live 
our vocation in the ordinary affairs of daily life, by 
our zeal in striving for perfection, and by our ardor 
in helping others to holiness and eternal life. 


CHARITY TOWARD SELF 

We should love ourselves in the right way. This 
is not that self-love which is a false love of self. We 
should take reasonable care of health and physical 
fitness, thereby avoiding too much concern about 
them. Aches and pains and even severe suffering are 
to be patiently and silently borne. Thinking about 
them increases the selfish tendency to speak about 
them. If we are well, let us thank God; if we are ill, 
let us willingly suffer and thereby grow in virtue. In 
fact if we can, we should allow no external sign to 
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show that we are suffering. We should accept God’s 
providential care, knowing and believing that all 
things tend to holiness and salvation, if we will only 
view matters with eyes that look to the world to come. 


We should love ourselves in the right way in re- 
gard to our work. What obedience places upon us, 
we should accept cheerfully. In truth any burden is 
a joy when we labor for the Lord. If strength is 
needed for our work, we give what we have, knowing 
that that is all that is expected. If aptitude is re- 
quired, we offer whatever fitness we have, under- 
standing that no more is asked. If the work is tedious 
or not to our liking, we should hold fast to our spirit 
of obedience, So many are prone to self-love where 
there is a question of manual labor. Are we really 
working for God? We should keep that thought in 
mind, remembering that we are trying to please Him. 


We should love ourselves in the right way in re- 
gard to studies. Let us realize that we study not 
merely for the development of the mind. Intellectual 
accomplishments should be spiritual, training charac- 
ter, giving strength to the soul, helping us on the 
road to eternal life. Yet self-love often enters into 
study. Application and silence and attention are 
hard; perseverance is still harder; faithful seeking 
after learning, scholarship, is most difficult. Self-love 
is self-pity, refusing to impose burdens on self, anx- 
ious to take things easy, being satisfied with more or 
less success; and if there is failure, self-love is ready 
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to place the blame on others by declaring that lack of 
zeal was not wanting, nor lack of ability, and so there 
is censure, fault-finding, criticism, misjudgment, false 
comparison. If we love self in the right way, we shall 
serve God by working for Him. We should give our 
best efforts, knowing that God will be satisfied. 


We should love ourselves in the right way in re- 
gard to spiritual affairs. Holiness is a personal, indi- 
vidual concern, So is salvation, No matter what the 
standard of others is, the only important considera- 
tion for me is—what is my standard? What is my 
motive of conduct? For whom am I working? Am I 
serving self, then I love self; am I serving God, then 
I love God. Certainly our resolution should be to love 
God and to serve Him more and more faithfully. 


True spiritual progress demands that each one for- 
get self. Virtue is forgetfulness of self. Obedience 
means giving up one’s will; mortification is self- 
denial; humility is giving God credit for what we do; 
prayerfulness is acknowledging our dependence on 
God; charity is love of God and neighbor; avoidance 
of sin and imperfection is a refusal to allow self undue 
liberty. The practice of any virtue necessitates some 
suppression of self. Hence spiritual progress demands 
that we conform our will to God’s will. Perfection 
is the fulfillment of God’s will. 


If we love ourselves in the right way, we shall use 
all things to serve God and to love Him. Service in- 
creases love and love increases service. 
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LOVE OF NEIGHBOR 


We should love our neighbor. Jesus, our Model, 
has given us the example; the Saints followed it; so 
should we. “I have called you friends,” He says. He 
loved everybody, even the sinner, though He hated 
sin. Rich and poor, good and bad, the needy and 
afflicted, all received from the abundance of His 
heart. He died for all. “Greater love than this no 
man hath, that a man lay down His life for his 
friends,” 

We should love our neighbor. Who is my neigh- 
bor? There is a love that is due the members of our 
own family. There is a love that is owed to relatives, 
those who have been good to us, our friends, those 
who have authority over us, those who oppose us, those 
who do not love us. We need not love these with an 
equal love. Love has degrees of intensity. In other 
words we must love all, though not in the same de- 
gree. Now as we show our love of God by serving 
Him, so we manifest our love of neighbor by giving 
respect and, where it is due, obedience. “All things 
whatsoever you would that men should do unto you, 
do you also to them.” 


Love of neighbor is a command. “These things I 
command you, that you love one another.” More 
than that, “By this all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love for one another.” “If 
therefore, thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, 
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leave thy offering before the altar, and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then coming thou shalt 
offer thy gift.” Love of neighbor is a command, a 
sign of our following the Master, a necessity if we are 
to be friends of God. 


In what does our love of neighbor consist? Cer- 
tainly not in jealousy, envy, rash judgment, criticism; 
nor in seeing faults; nor in lack of patience and meek- 
ness. Perhaps more than anything else it does not 
consist in an unbridled tongue. How inconsiderate 
the tongue can be, how ready to utter unkind, un- 
charitable, angry, critical words! How prone to be 
malicious, revealing the true or starting the false, and 
thereby sending forth a poison that enters into the 
hearts of others, stirring up dislike and enmity. “If 
any offend not in word, the same is a perfect man”; 
“And if any man think himself to be religious, not 
bridling his tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.” 

Love of neighbor thrives on kindliness, on a spirit 
that is considerate in thought, word, and deed; a spirit 
that means peace with all, friendliness with all, love 
for all; a spirit that is generous in sympathy, rich 
with meekness, deep with consideration for the hap- 
piness of others. We may not, as a matter of fact, 
have much opportunity to practice the corporal works 
of mercy: feeding the hungry, giving drink to the 
thirsty, clothing the naked, giving hospitality to strang- 
ers, visiting the sick, redeeming captives, and burying 
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the dead. Nevertheless, there is much that each one 
of us can do in carrying out the spiritual works of 
mercy: we can correct sinners, we can teach the ig- 
norant, we can counsel the doubting, we can console 
the sorrowful and afflicted, we can bear injuries pa- 
tiently, and we can pray for the salvation of others. 


Love of neighbor demands fraternal correction. 
Prudence, kindliness, meekness, zeal for souls, should 
prompt us to help others by correcting them. We 
should be anxious to see others physically fit; we 
should be concerned about seeing them take proper 
care of the work assigned them; and still more con- 
cerned about their success in studies; above all we 
should be eager to see them spiritual successes. Pru- 
dent and kind and meek corrections can help. Cow- 
ards refuse to accept this duty; the charitable follow 
it. How do you stand? What is your state of mind? 
Would you willingly allow another to be an influence 
for evil to himself and to his associates? Would you 
stand by and watch how souls are deliberately ruined? 
If you have the right state of mind, if you love your 
neighbor, and as yet do not understand how to offer 
advice by way of correction, if you do not know how 
to draw another from erring, speak to your superior, 
or confessor, or spiritual director, for no general rule 
can be proposed that would cover every case. Learn 
how to correct by following the advice of another. 
Be on fire with zeal for God, for the Church — love 
your neighbor. 
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Now, there is no surer way of loving our neighbor 
than by correcting our own faults. Some have much 
to do in this regard; others not so much; but all of us 
have something. The concern we have in keeping 
ourselves in subjection will show itself in charity. The 
fewer faults we are guilty of, the less ready shall we 
be to fall into faults against charity; the more faults 
we have, the easier will be our fall. Charity is the 
sign of one’s standard, of one’s goodness, of one’s per- 
fection. Yet there are those who seemingly have a 
high spiritual standard, but are woefully wanting in 
charity. As a matter of fact, they are no better than 
their charity. 


There is no better way of loving our neighbor 
than by giving a good example. We give a good 
example by not giving a bad example. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on this. The spirit of a 
house or any group of associates depends on good 
example. If we fulfill our duties, we help others to 
fulfill theirs. We certainly do influence others or at 
least someone. Consequently, we owe even that one 
an example that is good. If I keep the rules, I help 
someone else to do the same; if I am meek, I aid 
another to be meek; any virtue that is practiced can- 
not help but be an influence for good. Do all of us 
realize our obligation? Should we not be happy in 
thinking that we are aiding others to do what is right? 
Let us try to be sources of edification. 
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It stands to reason that if we love God in the 
right way, we shall love ourselves in the right way, 
we shall love our neighbor in the right way. Let one 
of these loves be wrong and there will be something 
wanting in the other two. Now is the time to straight- 
en out anything that may be wrong. Now is the time 
to follow the full meaning of the Commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind. This is the greatest and the first command- 
ment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt love 
hy neighbor as thyself.” 
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Prudence 


Psincs IS A MORAL VIRTUE which enables us to 
decide what is right and proper to do in particular 
cases. It deliberates on the way to render actions 
good; it judges whether such and such a way is suit- 
able as well as good; it commands the will to follow 
the judgment. 


Our Faith should help us to be prudent. The 
teachings of the Church, sermons, conferences, spir- 
itual reading, and spiritual advice are the unfolding 
of that Faith, guiding us aright by giving us correct 
principles of conduct. To understand such principles, 
to remember them, and effectively to follow them in 
practice, is to keep from error. 


There is no more ready way of being imprudent 
than by refusing to take advice. Are we prepared to 
listen to it, to accept it gladly? Certainly we can lose 
nothing by listening to it, weighing it against our own 
views or convictions, and determining whether or not 
to follow it. Moreover, we should remember that 
criticism is very often nothing more than advice. 
Simply to pass by such unfavorable comment, ignoring 
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it or giving it no true consideration or deliberation, is 
not to be reasonable. A fool could warn us against 
folly; a sinner against sin; a worldling against the 
deceits of the world; how much more precious is the 
criticism of a friend or even one not so friendly. Pru- 
dence analyzes criticism, even when it is personal, to 
judge whether or not there is any basis for it. If it is 
true wholly or in part, then good use is made of it; if 
it is not true, then a guard is placed to prevent it 
from becoming true. After all, criticism is nothing 
more than fraternal correction. Yet how prone we 
are not to want to hear it, not to give it due attention, 
not to use it in a helpful way. 


More than likely we are ready to accept advice 
from one who freely offers it. However, there is a 
further step—do we ask for advice? Mistakes will 
be avoided and greater things will be accomplished 
thereby. Experience is a teacher. Are we among 
those who trust in it, when it comes from one who is 
capable and backed by authority? If it is reasonable 
and helpful to listen to advice, is it not also reasonable 
and helpful to seek it? Much imprudence would be 
avoided if we sought counsel, getting the views and 
convictions of others. 


How quickly imprudence can creep into ordinary 
affairs of every-day life. The care of the body should 
be reasonable; yet too much concern or too little can 
be bad. We should guard health, of course, but not 
beyond the norm of reason. Too much anxiety about 
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personal appearance is really worse than too little; 
foppishness, fastidiousness in dress, is more to be con- 
demned than that which is poor in fact. Neglect of 
the rules of etiquette is no more to be tolerated than 
affected manners. External manners should be a sign 
of inward culture; a gentleman is a gentleman every 
day of the week. Now prudence would so regulate 
these ordinary concerns that excess and defect are 
avoided. Better far if care of health, concern for per- 
sonal appearance, and observance of all ie ordinary 
rules of etiquette were spiritual and not merely nat- 
ural. The body is the temple of the Holy Ghost; we 
are following a vocation. We should keep both these 
ideas in mind, seeking a culture that is becoming to 
followers of the Master. 


By taking. and receiving advice we will be helped 
in avoiding imprudence in regard to our mental devel- 
opment. A right state of mind is necessary concerning 
education, which should not be mere mental training. 
A brilliant mind is not everything; moral success is 
vastly more important. To neglect the soul for the 
mind would be unwise, unreasonable, and contrary to 
the true end of life — holiness and salvation. Learn- 
ing, scholarship, culture should be regulated by prin- 
ciples of conduct. The true Faith, God revealing and 
the Church teaching, is the rule that will guide us 
aright. 


There are too many cases of education being 
sought at the expense of religion. Some spend their 
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powers in intellectual pursuits to the neglect of the 
soul. They may gain glory and fame, but will they 
save their souls? What does it profit a man if his soul 
be lost? In our day not only is there a neglect of re- 
ligion in state education, but there are also insidious, 
open, and even malicious attacks upon it. How im- 
prudent to allow oneself to be misled by false leaders! 
How imprudent to accept mental development at such 
a cost! How imprudent to gain the world and lose 
one’s soul! 


Though it may be perfectly true that we have the 
right attitude toward education, have we, perhaps, 
been imprudent in study? Prudence forbids excess as 
well as defect. Are our studies a part of our spiritual 
life? Does study occupy so much time as to mean a 
neglect of spiritual duties? On the other hand, do we 
persevere with steady application and attention and 
willingness to learn? Do we plan our work, giving it 
whole-hearted effort, so as to get not only the re- 
quired, but also the most fruitful result? Do we aim 
to develop a memory that is truly retentive, an un- 
derstanding that is more and more capable, an imag- 
ination that is sensitive, a power of reasoning that is 
governed by logical principles, a will that is firm in 
seeking right and avoiding wrong? What use have 
we made of our opportunities to advance mentally? 


Have we had an imprudent state of mind concern- 
ing those who teach us? Students are prone to criti- 
cize, to ridicule, to misjudge, to accuse of unfairness. 
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Concern for success, selfish interests, wrong compari- 
sons, a false sense of humor, and even lack of study 
are the reasons. Now, as a matter of fact, too much 
emphasis has been placed on the ability of the teacher. 
No one denies that a scholarly and inspirational 
teacher is a great help to the student, but admitting 
that the teacher is neither scholarly nor inspiring, 
should not the prudent and therefore proper state of 
mind suggest that each and every one try to get as 
much as he can from every study? Would not pru- 
dence demand, if our studies are to be spiritual, if we 
are doing all for God, that we bring our talents to 
bear on each study and carry away all that we can? 
Would not prudence forbid disrespect, fault-finding, 
ridicule, a spirit of opposition? Would not prudence 
require that we check up on our study standard by 
asking advice? 


We should accept advice about spiritual affairs, 
and ask for it. Our knowledge of the Faith should 
increase, bringing new understanding. Progress in 
virtue should be made; wrong should be more easily 
avoided. There is so much that we can learn about 
the ordinary affairs of daily spiritual life. Increased 
knowledge is helpful to fervent practice. It is reason- 
able to suppose that advice coming from one who is 
competent and fit will be of assistance. Difficulties 
will be more readily met. 


Let us go through the prayers of the day, Are 
our meditations fruitful? Are assistance at Mass, 
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reception of Communion, and thanksgiving fervent? 
Is the Particular Examen a means of progress? Are 
our prayers fervent and attentive? Are they said with 
humble and persevering confidence? Have we any 
difficulty about prompt, cheerful, entire, supernatural 
obedience? Do we know enough about practicing 
mortification of the mind and senses? Do we under- 
stand the virtue of humility? Do we realize what is 
meant by love of God and neighbor? Is there any 
virtue that we find hard to practice? Any temptation 
that worries us? Could we not learn more about faith- 
fully practicing our daily duties? Have we sought 
advice and followed it? 


Prudence demands that we take the right attitude 
toward our spiritual duties. Holiness has suffered 
from imprudence. There was a day when daily or 
even frequent Communion was considered a spiritual 
food for Saints only. Piety has been ridiculed; so has 
rule-keeping; so have obedience and humility and 
mortification and meekness. Scoffers have attacked 
virtue in general, claiming that it is a sign of weak- 
ness, not of strength. They foolishly assert that cour- 
age is needed to do wrong. Seemingly those who do 
not care to be good, who do not care to do the right 
thing, are reckless enough to indulge in the meanest 
and lowest type of criticism — ridicule of those who 
are conscientiously following the Master. 


Holiness is not oddity, Yet sometimes those who 
seek godliness allow peculiarities to creep in. It is 
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urged that certain Saints were odd. Yet it should be 
remembered that Saints are Saints in spite of such 
peculiarities. The Saints were human and normal; 
oddity is not canonized, though pious writers have at 
times made much of a peculiarity. Holiness is the 
sum total of all virtue. Any defect detracts. A faith- 
ful and impartial history of any Saint will reveal the 
qualities that made him holy. 


Holiness has suffered from imprudent thinking 
and practice. Again it is well to say that sanctity is 
made up of many qualities. Goodness is not piety 
alone; goodness is not rule-keeping alone; holiness is 
not humility alone. A Saint who is noted for obedi- 
ence had other virtues; a Saint noted for love of God, 
or humility, or meekness, had other virtues. Never- 
theless there are many who do not see that holiness 
is doing ordinary things well. Apparently they do not 
understand that goodness embraces prayer and study, 
work and play. Prudence keeps straight the state of 
mind in regard to these daily obligations. Prudence 
keeps right the state of mind regarding holiness. 


Therefore, it behooves those who are endeavoring 
to be holy not to be given to imprudence. Too often 
a person with a reputation for holiness has some glar- 
ing weakness, This one is considered almost a Saint, 
but he is decidedly slovenly; another is cranky and 
uncharitable; a third is too serious and condemns rea- 
sonable gaiety; a fourth is very pious and prays much, 
yet his judgment is bad; a fifth keeps the rules per- 
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fectly, though he has a ready tongue for the faults of 
others. Still others considered holy are sarcastic, given 
to dishonesty in games, have a reputation for untruth- 
fulness, are envious, or have a false sense of humor. 
Now, no one is any better than his worst fault. While 
one outstanding quality does not make a person holy, 
one predominating fault can keep one from being 
even good. True, anyone may fall into faults, but 
holiness is not had by one committing chronic, that is, 
continued, faults of the same kind. Consequently, to 
seek holiness is to correct any predominating fault. 
Wrong-doing should not become a habit. 


There are those who fall into imprudent practices. 
They make innumerable signs of the cross; they moan, 
or sigh, or weep; they become sentimentally pious; 
they multiply prayers; they have so many devotions 
that they cannot pray well; they stay at prayer to the 
neglect of duty; they complain that common exercises 
take them away from their private prayers. Such 
persons would be helped by prudent advice. 


Are we prudent? Have we the right state of mind 
concerning prayer and study and work and play? 
Have we tried to keep in mind the spirit of things and 
not the mere letter? Have we taken advice, sought 
it and followed it?* 


* We preferred to treat some questions under Prudence which more 
properly could have been treated under Temperance, 
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Justice 


7 USTICE IS A MORAL VIRTUE which disposes the will 
to give everyone his due. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s; and to God, the things that 
are God's,” 


“Render to God the things that are God’s.” Adore 
Him, praise Him, give Him the honor and reverence 
that are due to Him. Would that our joy and promp- 
titude, our desires and aspirations, our affections were 
so true of our service of God that temporal concerns, 
pleasure, lack of spiritual delight could not lessen our 
fervor. Would that our reparation for past wrong 
was so heartfelt that we would not draw away from 
His service! Would that our gratitude, our obedience, 
our reverence, our persevering faithfulness to Him 
were expressed in daily goodness of life! 


Now, is it not true that, in rendering our dues to 
God, we are disrespectful? Is there not some irrev- 
erence in the way we make the sign of the cross, in 
the way we genuflect and kneel? Are we not some- 
what unmindful of the rubrics? Do not our prayers 
lack something? We know that the absence of spir- 
itual delight and the presence of aridities make pray- 
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ing hard; yet would not the overcoming of that diffi- 
culty raise the standard of prayer simply because of 
the required effort? Faithfulness to prayer is a duty 
even when fervor is lacking. So also for attention. 
We understand that attention can be paid to the 
words, or to the meaning of the words, or to God. 
Distractions will come, to be sure, but need we irrev- 
erently give way to them? Should not our purpose be 
to acquire such control of our minds that our prayers 
will always rise from our hearts: with confidence, in 
humility, perseveringly? Why speak to God irrever- 
ently? Why be discourteous when we talk to Him?” 


“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
Authority is sacred; it comes from God. Yet in our 
day conscientious respect for law is lacking; in fact 
disrespect for law is rampant. People seem to think 
that there is a moral responsibility on the governing 
or the governed. There is a tendency to tear down 
authority. Now we are required to be obedient, law- 
abiding citizens. Patriotism is not mere emotional 
display or talk; it is a sincere love of country and re- 
spect for its laws and rules. Faithfulness to God 
should help us to be true to the state and nation. 
Faithfulness to God is faithfulness to Caesar. 


We should love, respect, and obey our parents 
and their representatives. Too often those subject to 
obedience forget that those in authority are bound in 
conscience to exercise their duties. If love and respect 
are wanting, there arises dislike with its fruitful breed: 
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criticism, fault-finding, perhaps even ridicule. Then 
what becomes of obedience? It ceases to be prompt; 
it certainly is not cheerful; it surely is not whole- 
hearted; and it is not for God. Would that all our 
obedience were to the Lord! 


We should respect the rights of our neighbor, The 
reputation of each one is to be held sacred. Charity 
to all is a duty; consideration for every one is an ob- 
ligation, All in all to all—friends with everybody, 
but not too friendly with anyone. Have we failed to 
respect the rights of our neighbor by gossiping? Have 
we been discourteous, unkind. and inconsiderate? If 
we have gossiped about our neighbors, we have 
likely criticized them, revealing their faults, and per- 
haps lied about them or held grudges against them. 
If we have kept true to charity, then we think of the 
happiness of others and particularly of those with 
whom we associate. Good example follows charity; 
bad example goes with uncharitableness. 


Our state of life demands rules. Without such 
guides there would be chaos. What is our attitude 
toward them? They can be deemed trivial, unim- 
portant, and perhaps even unnecessary. However, 
they regulate liberty for .he sake of the common 
good; they are based on experience; they have the 
approval of authority; they are a means to holiness. 
To look upon them as ways to develop character is 
to have the proper state of mind. To follow them 
consciously is to serve God better. 
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Justice requires that we be honest and truthful. 
Yet some seem little concerned about trivial bits of 
dishonesty and untruthfulness. They use both as 
means to get out of difficulties. They overlook fair 
play and the rules of sportsmanship; promises are 
readily made and easily forgotten or broken; lies are 
used in self-defense or for fun; dishonest methods are 
used to win. What about one’s reputation? What 
about bad example? What about following the 
Master? 


Not ynuch of an examination of conscience should 
be necessary\to determine just how we are rendering 
our duties to God, to Caesar, and to our neighbor. Is 
there need of resolutions? Where we have failed in 
our duties, we should make reparation. Certainly we 
have offended God. Satisfaction must be made by 
doing penance, through prayers, by abstinence and 
fast, by saying the penance imposed by our confessor, 
and by penances we impose on ourselves. However, 
no one fails to remember that satisfaction must be 
made to God; yet we do forget that, when we have 
injured our neighbor, reparation must also be made. 
Restitution is not the only thing required by justice. 
If we have injured another’s reputation, detracted or 
slandered that other, given bad example, been un- 
charitable, been a source of unhappiness or hurt an- 
other in any way, we must repair the damage. Have 
we done so, making as full a reparation as possible? 
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Fortitude 


eee IS A MORAL VIRTUE which, for the pur- 
pose of doing good, inspires us to great and difficult 
works, or enables us to suffer grave evils, even death 
itself. 

The hero, having strength of will and purpose, is 
held in admiration; the coward, having weakness of 
will and purpose, is condemned. Yet men have com- 
monly called heroic that which demands physical 
prowess, physical courage. Those noted for mental 
achievements have not been termed heroic, though 
their genius is recognized. Still one who stands for 
principle, who remains true to it, who resolutely fol- 
lows it, is a hero. 


Now heroism is not within marked limits. Just 
where it begins and ends and where folly enters can- 
not be accurately determined. The quality of courage 
should not lead to a false self-confidence, which or- 
dinarily is expressed in egotism, in a domineering 
spirit, in unnecessary risks. Self-reliance should not 
be wilful neglect of prudent safeguards. Self-deter- 
mination should not be deliberate refusal to accept 
advice. Over-confidence is as bad as timidity. Both 
are abnormal and need to be made sane and reason- 
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able. Foolishly to attempt what is beyond one’s pow- 
ers is to court disaster; not to try what one could 
reasonably do is to accept failure. 


Moral courage, that is, fortitude, is often lacking 
in those who have physical and mental strength as 
well as in those who have not. Human respect and 
timidity enter into what they do or avoid. They see a 
bad example and follow it; they observe others doing 
wrong and they have not the courage to do right; 
they are afraid of the opinion of others; they listen 
to things that they disapprove of; they keep silent 
when they should speak. They become followers in- 
stead of leaders. 


Fortitude, greatness of soul, should incline us to 
heroic acts of every kind of virtue. We do not allow 
ourselves to be presumptuous, that is, attempt what 
is not prudent. Nor do we permit ourselves to be am- 
bitious, that is, strive for power for its own sake. Nor 
do we suffer vain glory to be the motive of conduct. 
Nor should we allow weakness of character or false 
confidence to rule us. We aim at perfection of virtue, 
though not all virtues at once. We seek holiness, 
though the approach is slow and hard and little by 
little. 


Have we worked in a truly heroic way? Most of 
us will not face grave dangers or death by martyrdom. 
Still there is heroism in being faithful to ordinary 
duties. It is no easy matter to be perfect from day to 
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day. It is hard to give up one’s will completely, to 
be an exemplar of self-denial, to be prayerful, to be 
sincerely humble, to keep rules perfectly, to avoid sin 
and imperfection perseveringly, to love God with our 
whole heart and our neighbor as ourselves. As a 
matter of fact there may not be perfection in every 
detail, but the great thing to be accomplished is kept 
in mind and sought for constantly. There is an effort 
to bring self into subjection. An absolute victory over 
self is heroism. 


Temptation, of course, will try to prevent perse- 
verance. If it cannot stop us from starting, it will 
attempt to keep us from continuing. Now persever- 
ance is nothing less than forgetfulness of self. What is 
sought is kept in mind and not the personal effort re- 
quired to reach it. The burden and heat are borne 
for the good cause that is sought. Our Lord thought 
of the work to be accomplished. The Apostles were 
ready to be sacrificed because of the good tidings that 
they were bringing to others for the sake of the Mas- 
ter. St. Paul expressed this thought most adequately 
when he said that he was willing to be anathema if 
it would serve the glory of God. That was complete 
forgetfulness of self. On the contrary, we are inclined 
to put much on personal whim and fancy and diffi- 
culty. Seemingly, we hate to work hard to acquire 
things, even those of value. If perseverance were 
looked on with eyes of faith: an opportunity to serve 
God, a chance to help others, a means of acquiring 
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learning and holiness, then we would face resolutely 
the mountain tops and struggle along securely and 
slowly to reach them, knowing that our trust is not in 
self alone, but in God. Moreover, if we look at per- 
severance as something that applies to the very action 
that we are performing, and not as to some distant 
thing, we will face the future confidently, trusting 
to God. 


There will be temptations to waver. We have not 
developed perfect habits of constancy. Steadiness of 
purpose has to be acquired. All of us are somewhat 
weak and somewhat changeable. If we fall, if we 
break our resolutions, should we not rise promptly, 
take heart again, and follow through to the journey’s 
end? 


In other words, there will be difficulties. So many 
take the wrong view of them. Temptations worry 
them; trials cause loss of peace of mind, bringing dis- 
content and even discouragement; faithfulness to daily 
duties seem hard, especially when there is lack of 
spiritual delight. A sane and spiritual idea of diffi- 
culties should be had. They prove us; they test us; 
they give us an opportunity to work harder for God. 
They do not mean that there is something wrong with 
us or our spiritual life; when overcome, they do de- 
clare that we are on the right road spiritually. To 
let them conquer us is to go along with the current, 
following the line of least resistance and that leads 
to nothing great. Life is a warfare. Cowards refuse 
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to fight or offer feeble opposition. The courageous 
glory in the chance to prove their mettle to God. 
There is joy in victory that is fought for. The strong 
of heart do not give up. 


Let our trust and our strength be in God. “The 
Lord is my protector; of whom shall I be afraid?” 
Let us be constant in following good. Let us persever- 
ingly overcome difficulties. Let us seek perfection in 
our ordinary affairs. Let us strive unceasingly to love 
God, for then we shall do great things for Him. 
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Cuapter XXI 


Temperance 


a Is A MORAL VIRTUE which enables us 
to use according to right reason things that are agree- 
able to the senses. “Continence checks movements of 
the will goaded on by the assault of passion; meekness, 
to which clemency is allied, restrains motions of anger 
tending to revenge; modesty regulates external mo- 
tions and words, and care, also of the body and all 
external pomp; studiousness governs eagerness for 
knowledge; humility represses the desire of excellence; 
reserve tempers ludicrous and jocose movements.” 
Temperance in regard to eating and drinking has been 
discussed in the chapter on gluttony; temperance con- 
cerning meekness has been treated under anger; study 
under sloth and pride; continence under lust; humil- 
ity under pride. 

Temperance would have us keep in mind that we 
are developing not merely natural, but spiritual char- 
acter. We are seeking to make principle the right 
motive, the influence of what we do, so that we may 
serve God better and help others to do the same. We 
are preparing for another world. There should be 
moderation in everything, so that we may reach our 
destined end. The perfect person is well-regulated, 
erring neither from excess nor defect. 
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PARTICULAR EXAMEN 


Temperance demands modesty. Exterior modesty 
should be a sign of interior modesty. Becoming con- 
duct should reveal inward culture. Religious reserve 
should not be a veneer, a cloak, a shield, but some- 
thing based on qualities of soul. Normal good taste 
and spiritual training are helps to modesty. Assuredly 
there is something lacking in the person who is singu- 
lar in walk, in sitting or kneeling positions. Certainly 
fastidiousness is no more to be tolerated than boorish- 
ness. There is always the question of good example 
in regard to these. 


There is a reserve proper to recreation that con- 
demns boisterousness, giddiness, frivolity, rowdy con- 
duct. There is the modesty of good sportsmanship 
required of those who win as well as those who lose. 
There is a dignified interest in sports. There is a sense 
of good taste and refinement in fun that is had by 
those who remember the presence of our Lord. There 
is a proper view of amusements, which often are law- 
ful, but not expedient. All in all reserve is nothing 
more than knowing what is right and doing it; mod- 
eration is keeping in control unruly passions and 
senses; culture is consideration for others. Temper- 
ance is the keeping of a reasonable balance. 


To have moderation of study is to be reasonable 
about it. An inordinate desire of knowledge is usually 
accompanied by neglect of other duties; an inordinate 
zeal in seeking knowledge is certainly a neglect of 
other obligations; a lazy attitude in studies is assuredly 
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a guilty neglect. Our duty is to fit ourselves for our 
state of life. We are held to know what is proper to 
it and what will help us to take care of it most effi- 
ciently, Our obligation is clear. Throughout life we 
should be students, studiously seeking to develop our- 
selves so as to meet fully our mental and spiritual 
duties. 


We are teaching others. That means we are help- 
ing them to develop spiritual character. Good example 
is necessary. Fair play, humility, and charity should 
be practiced by every teacher; so should truthfulness. 
Pupils are followers; they thrive on judicious author- 
ity; they are easily influenced. Leadership that in- 
spires, that creates a spirit and love of study, that 
builds strong wills for good are qualities that bearers 
of truth should have. Mental and spiritual progress 
on the part of teachers will most certainly mean men- 
tal and spiritual progress on the part of students. 


Moderation in things demands rules: common and 
personal ones. The former are made by those in 
authority; the latter by the individual. A well-regu- 
lated habit of life is a decided advantage, if there are 
reasonable exceptions. No one should be a slave to 
method. There is a time for everything, and usually 
there is time for everything, if a plan of action is fol- 
lowed. Promptness and faithfulness to a daily sched- 
ule must have fruitful results: much will be done, 
and in a better way, and eventually there will be 
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ample opportunity to take up some special interest 
of prayer, or study, or recreation. 


One great help to orderly living is a spirit of 
silence. Someone has said that a conversationalist is 
one who knows how to listen. Talkativeness is not an 
expression of thought, for thought requires reflection. 
Very often the shallow, personal, selfish, and false are 
the subjects of those who talk much; or there is a 
descent to the critical and gossipy. Now who is there 
that has not been intemperate in speech? Who is 
there who has not been immoderate and angry in ar- 
gument, imprudent in statement, unreserved in tone? 
Who is there that has not offended by tongue? Only 
the perfect man. The calm, meek, deliberate thinker 
has ordinarily trained himself by silence to converse 
well. Certainly silence is an aid to fidelity in study 
and prayer. 


Who has a standard that is singularly high? The 
temperate person, Who is meek and clement? The 
temperate person. Who has refined manners? The tem- 
perate person. Who has the right point of view of 
games, of work, of studies, of spiritual duties? The 
temperate person. Who has a character that is af- 
fable, agreeable, friendly, lovable? Who has some- 
thing of that gentleness of soul, that heart of virtue, 
that perfection so characteristic of our Lord? The 
temperate person, Become perfect by being temper- 
ate in all things. 
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Abstinence, 109 

Advice, accepting it, 169; asking 
for it, 170 

Anger, 89 

Atonement, 133 

Authority, pride of, 39; respect 
for, 178 

Blessed Virgin, 26, 34 

Calumny, 100 

Charity, toward God, 155; toward 
neighbor, 163; toward self, 160; 
in conduct, 119; in recreation, 
114; in thought, 118 

Community, loyal to, 118 

Correction, fraternal, 165 

Despair, 150 

Detachment, 70 

Detraction, 100 

Discontent, 152 

Discouragement, 152 

Envy, 111 

Even-temperedness, 93 

Faith, 141 

Fast, 109 

Fortitude, 181 

Gluttony, 105 

Goodness, God's, 7 

Holy Ghost, 13 

Hope, 149 

Humility, 35, 63 

Imprudence, 175 

Justice, 177 

Love, regulation of, 86 

Lust, 77 

Lying, 101 


Meekness, 93 

Mediocrity, 125 

Mercy, 151; corporal works of, 
164; spiritual works of, 165 

Miserliness, 72 

Modesty, 79 

Mortification, 108; corporal, 109 

New Testament, reading of, 1 

Perseverance, 183 

Petition, 13 

Prayer, necessity of, 83 

Predilection, 25 

Predominant fault, 19 

Presence of God, 29 

Pride, 33 

Prudence, 169 

Recollection, 28 

Remedies for; anger, 67; avarice, 
75; envy, 117; gluttony, 108; 
lust, 84; pride, 63; sloth, 130 

Resolutions, 137 

Satisfaction, 133 

Sensitiveness, 47 

Sloth, 121; in conduct, 129; in 
spiritual affairs, 126; in studies, 
128 

Spectators, conduct of, 115 

Slovenliness, 72 

Sorrow, 133 

Temperance, 187 

Temptations, right view of, 153 

Thanksgiving, 7 

Timidity, 43 

Vanity, 58 

Zeal, 131 
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$14.95 


Catholic spiritual writers have long taught that each of us 
grapples with one, or perhaps two, especially difficult faults, 
Even good Catholics must struggle to uproot bad inclinations. 
Yet many don’t know where to begin. Indeed, many don't 
know what their basic flaw is. Now, a remedy. 


One recent spiritual director of note was Fr. James F. 
McElhone, C.S.C., who specialized in the formation of lay- 
men as well as priests and religious. He shows you how to 
discover hidden weaknesses and what to do to overcome them. 


The fruit of centuries of Catholic spiritual practice—deeply 
rooted in Scripture, tradition, and the advice and examples of 
the saints—Particular Examen” will not eliminate all your 
faults at once, but, practiced conscientiously, it will help you 
make cumulative and /asting progress in holiness. 
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